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| pea ey BRIDGE" & ROOF BOLTS; 
etc.. STARKS& PRUYN, of Albany, New York. 
having at great ex establishe.’a manufactory with 
every facility of Machinery for Manufacturing Iron 
Bridges, Bridge and Roof Bolts, together with all kinds 
of the larger sizes of Screw Bolts, Iron Railings, Steam 
Boilers, and évery description of Wrought Iron Work, 
are prepared to furnish to order, on the shortest notice, 
any of the above branches, of the very best of Amer- 
can Refined Iron, and at the Jowyst rates. 

During the past year, S. & P. nave furnished sever- 
al Iron Bridges for the Erie Canal, Albany Basin, etc. 
—and a large amount of Railroad Bridge Bolts, all of 
which have given the most perfect satisfaction. 

They are permitted to refer to the following gentle- 
men: 


Charles Cook, ? Canal Commissioners 
Nelson J. Beach, of the 
Jacob Hinds, State of New York. 


Engineer of the Bridges for 
the Albany Basin. 
Railroad Bridge Builders, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Engineer & Bridge Builder, 
Utica, N. Y. 
O RAILROAD COMPANIES ano BUILD.- 
ERS OF MARINE AND LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINES AND BOILERS. 


rASCAL IRON WORKS. 
WELDED WROUGHT IRON TUBES 


Prom 4 inches to } in calibre and 2 to 12 feet long, 
capable of sustaining pressure from 400 to 2500 Ibs. 
per square inch, with Stop Cocks, T*, L*, and 
Other fixtures to suit. fitting together, with screw 
ints, suitable for STEAM. WATER, GAS, and for 
MOTIVE and other STEAM BOILER Fiocrs, 


Qo o & 5 


Manufactured and for sale by 
MORRIS, TASKER & MORRIS. 
Varehouse 8. E. Corner of Third & Walnut Streeta, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Willard Smith, Esq., 


Messrs. Stone & Harris, 
Mr. Wm. Howe, 


Mr. S. Whipple, 
January 1, 1849. 

















The undersigned has at last suc- 
, ceeded in constructing and securing 
by letters patent, a Spring Pad-lock 
= which is secure, and cannot be 
knocked open with a stick, like oth- 
er spring locks, and therefore partic- 
= ularly useful for locking Cars, and 
Swiiches, etc. 

= Companies that are in want of a 
good Pad-lock, can have open samples sent them that 
they may examine and judge for themselves, by send- 
ing their address to C. y Ee ° 
46 South 8th St., Philadelphia. 
November 3, 1849. 6m* 


Mattewan Machine Works. 


Hine Mattewan Company have added to. their Ma- 
chine Works an extensive Locomotive ENGINE 
department, and are prepared to execute orders for Lo- 
comotive Engines of every size and pattern-also ‘Tend- 
ers, Wheels, Axles, and other railroad machinery, to 
which they ask the attention of those who wish such 
articles, before they purchase elsewhere. 
STATIONARY ENGINES, BOILERS, ETC., 
fany required size or pattern, arranged for driving 
» Woollen, or other Mills, can be had on tavora- 
ble terms, and at short notice. 
COTTON AND WOOLLEN MACHINERY, 
Of every description, embodying all the modern im- 
provements, second in quality to none in this or any 
ther country, made to order. 


Of _ MILL GEARING, 

state! description, may be had at short notice, as 
this company has robably the most extensive assort- 
ment of patterns in this line, in any section of the 
country, and are,constantlyjadding to them. 


Twing TOOLS. 

Dein ® Lathes, Slabbing, Plaining, Cutting and 
ther es, of the most approved patterns, to- 

at ae all other tools require in machine shops, 

kil’ had at the Mattewan ompany’s Shops, Fish- 

Landing, or at 66 Beaver street, New York. 

a WM. B. LEONARD, Agent. 
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RAILROAD 


India-rubber Springs, 
any Railroad Company or other party desires it, 
the New: Eneianp Car Company will, furnish 


r 


India-rubber Car Springs made in the form of washers, 
with metalic plates interposed between the or 
in any other form in which they can be made; in all 


cases guaranteeing the right to use the same against 
any and all other pretended rights or claims whatsoever. 


F. M. Ra 
E. CRANE 
1849. 


N\ ACHINE WORKS OF ROGERS KETCHUM 
LVL & GROSVENOR, Patterson, N. J. The un- 
dersigned receive orders for the following articles man- 
ufactured by them of the most superior description in 
every particular. Their works being extensive, and 
the number of hands employed being large, they are 
enabled to execute both large and small orders with 
promptness and disp: xtch. 

Railroad Work.—Locomotive Steam Engines and 
Tenders; Driving and other Locomotive Wheels, Axles 
Springs and Flange Tires; Car Wheels of Cast Iron 
a variety of patterns and chills; Car Wheels of Cast 
Iron with wrought tires; Axles of best American re- 
fined iron; springs; boxes and bolts for cars. 

Cotton, Wool andFlar Machinery of all descriptions 
and of the most improved patterns, style and work- 
manship. . 

Mill gearing and millwright work generally, hydrau- 
lic and other presses; press screws; callenders; lathes 
and tools of all kinds; iron and brass castings of all 
descriptions. 

ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR, 

Patterson, N.J. or 74 Broadway, New York. 

tT NEWCASTLE MANUFACTURING Co. 

continue to furnish at the Works, situatedin the 
town of Newcastle, Del., Locomotive and other steam 
engines, Jack Screws, Wrought Iron Work and Brass 
and Iron Castings, of all kinds connected with Steam- 
boats. Railroads, etc.; Mill Gearing of every descrip- 
tion; Cast Wheels (chilled) of any pattern and size, 
with Axles fitted, also with wrought tires, Springs, 
Boxes and bolts for Cars; Driving and other wheels 
for Locomotives. 

The works being on an extensive scale, all orders 
will be executed with promptness and despatch. Com- 
munications addressed to Mr. William H. Dobbs, Su- 
perintendent, will meet with immediate attention. 

ANDREW C. GRAY. 
President of the Neweastle Manuf. Co. 


DEAN, PACKARD & MILLS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


RAILROAD CARS, 


SUCH aS 
PASSENGER, FREIGHT AND CRANK CARS 
— aLso — 

SNOW PLOUGHS AND ENGINE TENDERS 
OF VARIOUS KINDS. 

CAR WHEELS and AXLES fitted and furnished 

at short notice; also, STEEL SPRINGS 
of various kinds; and 
SHAFTING FOR FACTORIES. 

a> The above may be had at order at our Car Faciary 

Reveut Dean, 


ELIJAH PACKARD, 
Isaac Mitzs, 

Iron Safes. 
IRE and Thief-proof Iron Safes, for Merchants, 
Banks and Jewelers use. The subscriber manu- 
factures and has constantly on 
settee? hand, a large assortment of Iron 
Safes, of the most approved con- 
struction, which he offers at much 
lower rates than any other manu- 
facturer. 'These Safes are made 
of the strongest materials, in the 
best manner, and warranted en- 
tirely fire proof and free from dampness. Western 
merchants and the public generally are invited to cai] 
and examine them at the store of E. Corning & Co., 
sole agents, John Townsend, Esq., or at the manufac- 


tory. 
Rach safe furnished with a thief-detector lock, of the 
best construction. 
Other makers’ —_ mepaired, and new Keys and 
furnished at the shortest notice. 
nomenon H. W. COVERT 
cor, Steuben and Water sts. Albany 


August 24, 1848, 


, 99 State Street, Boston. 








SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
1y48 








98 Broadway, New York. = 


"S| PHILADECPHIA CAR MANUFACTORY, 


CORNER SCHUYLKILL 2D AND HAMILTON sTS., 
SPRING GARDEN, PHILADELPHIA GO,, PA. 


Kimball & Gorton, © 


Having recently ¢o above works, are pre- 
pared to construct af short n allk of ~P 


RAILROAD CARS, Viz: 
Passenger Cars of all classes—Open and Covered 
oa and Express Cars—Coai Cars—Hand Cars & 
of all descriptions. 


“They are also prepared. Chilled Wheels of 

any pattern. Car Whoclos halos ftved and furnished. 

Snow Ploughs and Tenders made to order. Steel and 

other Springs always on hand. at, “we 

All orders. will. be filled’ at‘ short notice;and upon as 

good termsas at any other establishment in the country. 
Omnibuses from the Exchange run within one square 

of the manufactory every 10 minutes during the day. 

. Philadelphia, June’ 16, 1849. iy 


Patent Self-clinching Rail- 
road Spikes. 

These spikes have:been’in 
use upon various reads for sev- 
eral years, and have met with 
universal approval b 
— They drive inthe man- 
ner shown,turning 
and are therefore not liable to 
work loose. They willprove 
of great value to secure ‘the 
chair. noe 

We are also manufacturing 
railroad spikes, hook and flat 
head ; wrought chairs, clam 
etc., of superior qualit L a 
are prepared to contract for any 
pattern or weight upon favora- 
ble terms. 

SMITH & TYSON, 
25 South Charles st., Baltimore Md. 





























P. H. Griffin, 


Corner of Steuben and James Sts. Albany, N.Y 


(3 TINUES to manufaeture copper fiues for lo- 
comotive boilers, brewers’ coppers, stills, tanner 
heaters, ete. Copper work in general, at the shortest 
notice. He has constantly on hand brass cocks, brass 
valves, copper pumps of every variety. 

Orders promptly attended to. lyl4 
Patent India Rubber Steam 
Packing. 

HIS article, made by the subseriber, who alone is 
authorised to make it, is warranted to stand as 
high a degree of heat as any that has been or can be 
made by any person—and is the article which has made 
the reputation of India Rubber Steam Packing and 
the demarid therefor. A large assortment of all thick 
nesses requisite for any description of engines, steam 
pipes, valves, etc., constantly on hand and for sale by 
the manufacturer and patentee, who will give every 
information regarding its popes mode of use, etc, 
at the warehouse. JOHN GREACHEN, JR:, 


98 Broadway, opposite Trinity Church. 
New York, October, 1849. “ 


. Fire Brick. 
HE Subscribers have constantly on hand Rafford’s 
Stourbridge,Oak Farms Stourbridge, Listes, Wort- 
ley, Red and White Welsh Fire Bricks, common and 


fancy shapes. Also, 
ROOFING SLATES, 
from the best Weleh cugaion, and of all sizes.’ .Also 


AL, 
+ an Gasde, I a a and Cannel, Seotch, 
ew Cas: icton, ney, Cumberland, Virginia 
and all kinds of Anthrecite ps Also, «<< Pe . 
Pig Iron, Salt, etc., etc., for sale at the lowest market 


price. Apply. to ; 
UEL THOMPSON & NEPHEW, — 
275 Pearl and 43 Gold Sts., New York. 








; 


? 








November, 23, 1849. 
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NEW YORK IRON BRIDGE COMPANY. 
The Bridges manufactured by this Company having been fully tested on different Railroads, by constant 
usé for more than two yegrs, and found to answer the full expectations of their most sanguine friends, are 
ofees to the.public with the utmost confidence ‘as to their great utility over any other Bridge now known. 
é plan of this Bridge is to use the iron so as to obtain its greatest longitudinal strength, and at the same 
time it is so arranged as to secure the combined principles of the Arch, Suspension a’ Triangle, all under 
such controlling power as causes each to act in the most perfect and secure manner, and at the same time 
—s greatest strength to the whole work. 
a New Yor« Iron Brincz Company are prepared to furnish large quantities of Iron Bridging for 
Railroad or other purposes, at short notice, and at moderate prices. 

Models, ———— giving full descriptions of the above Bripax, with certificates based on actual trial 
from undoubted sources, will be found at the office of the Company, 39 Jauncey Court, Wall st., or of W. 
River'& Broruens, 19 Nassau Street, where terms of contract will be made known ‘ig where orders are 

: . M. WHITE 

August 29, 1849. Agent for the Company. 

Co 


EK. Harris’ Patent Rotary Blacksmith Tuyere. 











ETTERS Patent were issued January 9, 1849, to) Hadley Falls Co. Ireland, W. Springfield, Mass. 


E. Harris, of Springfield, for an Improved Ro-} Sidney Patch, Boston, 
tary Blacksmith Tuyere. Since that time there have} Ames Manuf. Cor., Chickopee, si 
been some hundreds put in operation, giving satisfac-| American Machine w’ks, Springfield a 
tion and full proof of superiority over all others. Dean, Packard & Mills 5 ‘“ 

This ie ones is so arranged that by one movement] G. Frank Bradley, N. Haven, Conn. 
it can be changed from the largest work to the small-| Andrew Baird, “ - 


est; at thesame time the fire is changedin proportion,} Collis & Lawrence & &“ 


thereby making a great saving:in coal. ords can-| Slate & Brown, Windsor Locks, 
not convey the full merits of this Tuyere; nor is it} Gage, Nashua, ye 
deemed necessary to speak in disparagement of other| Machine shop, Manchester, “ 
Tuyeres, as’every smith is capable of judging for him-| Louis F. Lanney, Baltimore, Md. 
and will give merit where merit is due. J. HS Baerdid, 179 Chambers et. N. Y. 
I will simply say that there has not been asingle| J. Fanning Rochester, ss 
instance where I have had my Tuyere put in use but} G. W. Hunt 41 Gold st. & 


it has given full satisfaction, andis recommended by} Chamberlain & Waldo, e 
all who have:used them, as being superior to ~ oth-| P. S. Burges, carriage maker, ss 
er ever introduced. I would invite all to give them a} Samuel Miller, ss 





trial; and the names of those using them being given,| J. Leggett, Steverson falls,  “ 
L hope it may induce others to tr: thee. thevre-| J. E. Harris, Hillsdale, ss 
commend themselves. - ty Pe mam a $s 

Western Railroad Shop, Springfield, Mass. avid Dalsell, south Egremont, Mass. 

+ ia Hite Plttsheld, he, 68 Roys & Wilcock, Berlin, : Conn. 

Connecticut val. = game e — 

" 4 - Hampton “ Agents for the sale of Tuyeres : 

Hartford re Hartford, Conn. B. B. Stevens in New York and Connecticut. 

New Haven “ New Haven ‘“ A. J. VanAllen has the Agency for the Western and 
- Norwich and Worcester, Norwich it Southern States, and is now travelling through those 

N. York and N. Haven, New Eaven “ States. Any communication addressed to the paten- 
| Saratoga and Whitehall, Saratoga, N.Y. tee will receive prompt attention. 

Vermont Central E. HARRIS, Patentee, 
©*Hudson and Berkshire, Hudson, Springfield, Mass. 
_L. Kingsley, Canton, Mass. November 23, 1849. 

Railroad Lanterns. Gas Fixtures. 


NOPPER and Iron Lanterns for Railroad Engines. IXTURES for Burning Gas for Lighting Public 
tO $A with heavy silver plated Parabolic Reflectors EF Buildings, Private Dwellings Stores nd Facto- 
of the most upproved construction, and Solar Argand|ries, manufactured by the subscriber in great variety. 


Lamps; manui b a Orders by Mail, or left at the Factory on Causeway 
. YN: HOOPER & CO., street, will be prom tly attended ‘to, ! 
No. 24 Gominetoia! St. Boston. HENRY N. HOOPER &'CO. 
August, 16, 1849. 6m33 | Boston, March 23, 1850. 6m13 








F. M. Ray’s Patent India-rui 


ber Car Springs. 


India-rubber Springs for Railroad Cars were first 
introduced into use, about two years since, by the in- 
ventor. The New England Car pe ome now 
possesses the exclusive right to use, and apply them 
for this purpose in the United States. It is the onl 
concern that has tested their value by actual experi- 
ment, and in all arguments in favor of them, drawn 
from experience of their use, are in those cases where 
they have been furnished by this company. It has 
furnished every spring in use upon the Boston and 
Worcester road, and, in fact, it has furnished all the 
springs ever used in this country, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, where they have been furnished in violation 
of the rights of this company ; and those using them 
have been legally proceeded against for their use, as 
will invariably bedonein every case of such violation, 

The Spring formed by alternate layers of India-rub- 
ber discs and metal plates, which Mr. Fuller claims to 
be his invention, was invented by Mr. Ray in 1844.— 
In proof of which we give the deposition of Osgood 
Bradley, of the firm of Bradley & Rice, of Worcester, 
Mass., car manufacturers, and men of the highest re- 
spectability. In this deposition, in relation to the 
right of parties to use these springs, he says: 

‘“‘T have known Mr. Ray since 1835. In the last of 
May or the commencement of June, 1844, he was at 
my establishment, making draft of car trucks, He 
staid there until about the first of July, and left and 
went to New York. Was gone some 8 or 10 days, 
and returned to Worcester. He then on his retnn 
said he had a spring that would put iron and steel 
springs into the shade. Said he would show it to me 
in a day or two. He showed it to me some two or 
three days afterwards. It was a block of wood with 
a hole init. In the hole he had three pieces of India- 
rubber, with iron washers between them, such as are 
used under the nuts of cars. Those were put onto a 
spindle raaing through them, which worked in the 
hole. The model now exhibited is similar to the one 
shown him by Ray. After the model had been put in- 
to a vice, witness said that he might as well make a 
spring of putty. Ray then said that he meant to use 
a different kind of rubber, and referred to the use ot 
Goodyear’s Metallic Rubber, and that a good spring 
would grow out of it.’ There are many other depo- 
sitions to the same effect. : 

The mage d of the invention of these springs, to- 

gether with these depositions, proving the Hee A ; 
the invention of Mr. Ray, will be furnished to all in- 
terested at their office in New York. ‘ 
* This company is not confined to any F yangeed form 
in the manufacture of their springs. hey have ap- 
pie them in various ways, and they warrant all they 
sell. ’ 

The above cut represents precisely the manner In 
which the springs were applied to the cars on the Bes- 
ton and Worcester road, of which Mr. Hale, President 
of this road speaks, and to which Mr. Knevitt refers in 
his advertisement. Mr. Hale immediately corrected 
his mistake in the article quoted by Mr. Knevitt, as 
will be seen by the following from his paper of June 
8, 1848. He says: . 

InpDIA-RUBBER SPRINGS FoR RAILROAD cars.—“ In 
our paper yesterday, we called attention to what prom- 


plication of a manufacture of India-rubber to the con- 
struction of springs for railroad cars. Our object was 
to aid in makin; ated to the public, what appear 
to us the valuable properties of the invention, as they 
had been exhibited on trial, on one of the passenger 
cars of the Boston and Worcester railroad, As to the 
origin of the invention we had no particular knowl- 
edge, but we had been informed that it was the — 
which had been introduced in England, and which hi 
been subsequently patented in this country ; and, we 
were led to suppose that the manufacturers who have 
so successfully applied this material, in the case - 
which we referred had become. possessed of the right 
to use that patent. It will be seen from the following 
communication, addressed to us by a member of the 
company, b which the Worcester railroad was sup- 
with the article upon which our remarks were 
fr a mec etn pao 
ae eaietiont tat etotare. low far the English in 





vention may differ from it we have had no opportunity 
of judging. 


ises to be a very useful invention, consisting of the ap- , 
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Statistics of Iron Manufacture in Penn. 
Below will be found the Appendix to the Report 
of the Committee on Statistics, appointed at the 
Iron Maker’s Convention held in Philadelphia on 
the 7th of December, 1849. We invite to it parti- 
cular sttention as presenting a full view of the con- 
dition and prospects of the iron trade of that State. 
The statements there submitted to the public are a 
simple narration of facts from actual examination, 


upon which each person can make his own com- 
ments, 


Since the adjournment of the Convention and the 
publication of the first report of the Committee on 
“Statistics and the State of the Trade,” I have 
made a tour through the State, visiting in person, 
or obtaining authentic information from each of 
the Iron Works in the State. The facts thus col- 
lected are contained in a condensed form in the fol- 
lowing fifteen tabular ‘statements. The first eight 
of which comprise all the works in the State east 
of the Alleghany mountains, and the last seven 

‘west of that mountain. The result shown by 
the tables may be briefly summed up as follows : 


untouched, leaving only 8 counties of 62 in the 

State not suited to the manufacture of iron. 
Production of Iron from the Ore.—The following 

table shows the number of furnaces of each sort 


5land of bloomeries inthe State. The capital invest- 


ed in land, buildings and machinery. Their pre- 
sent capacity. The actual make in 1847, 1849, and 





























the probable make of 1850, respectively. 
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Of the 298 furnaces in the State, 149, or exactly 
half, are in blast this year—and of this number 
about one-third are making no preparations to blow 
during next year. 

The make ot 1850 cannot exceed the amount 
above stated for this year, and will probably,,not 
equal it. It isestimated simply by deducting from 
the make of 1849 the amount produced by such fur- 
naces as were at work last year and are now idle. 

The estimate allows nothing for any diminution 
consequent on the further decline in the price of iron 





of 190,537 tons, or 49 per cent. in three yeats. If 
the present state of things continues, the make of 
1851 will not exceed 100,000 tons. 

Conversion of Cast into Wrought Iron.—The fol- 
lowing table shows the number of forges and roll- 
ing mills in the State. The investment in lands, 
buildings and machinery. The total number of 
converting fires and their capacity per annuih, and 
their make in 1847 and 1849. 
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The make of 1849 shows a talling off from that 
of 1847 of 66,874 tons, or 33 per cent. 

In Eastern Pennsylvania, the manufacture of all 
descriptions of iron that come in competition with 
the English is extinct.. All the markets:aecessible 
from the sea or the lakes being entirely supplied 
with the foreign article. 

A small amount of railroad iron is still made fo 
the interior, but this branch of manufacture shows 
the following decline : . 
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Present annual capacity of the 
Make 1847.......+ +++ +0050 
Malkge.1849.... .... ee eee °qe seed eee 
in two ye 
make of 1850 will show a still greater fall- 
ing off—but it cannot be accurately estimated, as 
the mills run or stop as they succeed or fail in ob- 
taining contracts for their iron. Of the six rail 
mills inthe State, twoare stopped entirely, and the 
remaining four are not averaging halftime. 
The other rolling mills now running are sustain- 
ed almost entirely by the manufacture of boiler 
plates and cut nails, which are less seriously affect- 
ed by foreign competition, though the prices and 
the demand have been much reduced by it. The 
English cannot make, at any price, boiler plates 
equal to our best charcoal plates, but they now fur- 
nish all the inferior ones, as well as all the flue and 
sheet iron now sold. 
“Cutis are exclusively ot American invention 
and manufacture, and they have never been im- 
* 
‘The total number of nail machines in the State is 
~ 606. The annual productions ot each machine 
averages 1000 kegs of 100 Ihs. each, making 606,- 
000 kegs, or 30,300 tons a year. Of the product of 
_ the forges two thirds are sold in the form of blooms 
to the rolling mills, and are manufactured into 
boiler plates, horse shoe rods, and bars for the man- 
‘ufacture of sythes, axes, edge tools and cutlery, and 
other articles requiring a high polish. The re- 
maining one third is sold in the form of hammered 
bar iron in competition with Swedish and Russian 
iron. 
The Conversion of Iron into Steel.—The follow- 
ing is a list of all the works in the State engaged 
in the conversion of steel : 


State ..64,400 tons. 
oe coe 40,966 
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The total number of iron works of all kinds in 
the State is 504. The capital invested in lands, 
buildings and machinery, $20,502,076.. The num- 
ber of men employed, 30,103. Number of horses 
employed, 13,562. 

The capital invested includes only such land and 





* The price of cut nails has steadily delined in 
uence of improvements in the method of 
ioanwtachure and of domestic competition, from 6 
‘cents pound in 1839, to 3% cents, the present 
rate. It cannot be reasonably doubted that a sim- 
ilar result must follow the permanent establish- 
ment of other branches of the iron manufacture, 
and hence the fallaciousless of those arguments 


against initial protection, which are founded upon 
the assumption of a perpetual tax upon consumers, 


pare 
-|value, t 
1,998 fons, or 54 per cent.| 


buildings as belong to the iron master, and stich as 
ectly dependent on the iron works for their 


Tits the valve! of farms, grist and saw mills, and 
similar property, horses, wagons; tools and the like, 
and the dwellings of workmen near large cities, are 
excluded, though belonging to the works, because 
they have an independent value. 

The value of all coal land has béen also ex¢lud- 
ed, both for the reason just given, and because it is 
the custom throughout the State, with but very few 
exceptions, to purchase coal delivered at the works. 
The capital, and men, and horses employed in 
mining and transporting this coal to the works, and 
in transporting the finished iron to market, have al- 
so been excluded from the above account, because 
sufficient data were not in my possession for more 
than a conjectural estimate. 

More than one half of the anthracite furnaces, 

and a portion of the charcoal furnaces purchase 
their ore of the farmers in their vicinity, who dig 
it on their farms and haul it to the furnaces in the 
winter, and at other times when they are not more 
particularly occupied with their agricultural labors. 
There are other large and valuable ore banks in 
the State which belong to parties who work them 
and sell the ore to furnaces in their vicinity. The 
value of all these.ore banks and the number of la- 
borers employed at them, are excluded from the 
above account, which comprises only such real es- 
tate as belong to persons in the iron business, and 
is indispensibly requisite to carry on such business 
—and the nwmber of men and horses directly em- 
ployed by them. 
The number of men thus engaged, over and 
above those reported to me as in the pay of the iron 
manufacturers, may be very nearly approximated 
by reference to tables A and B, pages 89 and 91 in 
the communication of S. J. Reeves, Esq,. on the 
elementary cost of making pig and bar iron. On 
the basis of these tables I have calculated the num- 
ber of laborers not in the pay of the iron masters, 
but directly dependant on the iron works for sup- 
port, to be 7,081 for the blast furnaces, and 4,432 
for the rolling mills, forges, etc.: making together 
11,513 to be added to the number above stated, ora 
grand total of 41,616 men dependant on the iron bu- 
siness in the State. Allowing five persons to each 
laborer, we have a population of 208,080 persons, 
or about one tenth of the entire population of the 
State dependant on the manufacture of iron. 


the State in 1847 was as follows: 
Anthracite coal, 483,000 tons, at an aver- 


age value of $3 per ton..........0.. $1,449,000 
Bituminous coal, 9,007,600 bushels, at 5. 450,380 
Wood, 1,490,252 cords, at $2*.......... 2,980,504 





$4,879,884 
Both wood and coal are so abundant in the State 
that they have scarcely any value beyond the cost 
of the labor of getting them to market, and the 
amount sent to market is. only limited by the de- 
mand. So.that it cannot be said that to the owner 
of the wood or coal, it is a mere.question as be- 
tween buyers, for if the iron works stop, the de- 
mand and consequent production of fuel is curtailed 
proportionably. The wood has no value at allex- 
cept for the iron works, as it is too bulky to bear 
transportation to any market; and in neighbor- 





* This value is intended to include the cost of 
converting into charcoal [the form in which it is 
secsie rf consumed] and delivering at the furnace. 

t would be equivalent to five cents a bushel as the 
average value of charcoal. 





The consumption of fuel in all the iron works of 


hoods where there are no iron works, from $10 to 
$15 per acre is paid to clear and burn it off the 
land. Zz : “ : 
‘Any one not familiar with the topography of the 
State would suppose that the-enormous eonsump- 
tion of one and a half millions of cords of wood per 
annum would necessarily be of short continuance, 
owing to a failure of the supply. But it certainly 
does not exceed one fourth the ability of the State 
to furnish annually, for ever. The Alleghany 
mountains divided into six or seven parallel ranges 
cross the State diagonally from northeast to south- 
west. The higher portions of whieh ranges are 
too stony and steep for cultivation, but support a 
luxuriant growth of timber, which if cut down re- 
produces itself of sufficient size for the purpose of 
iron making, once in twenty years. Much the 
larger portion of these ranges has not yet been cut 
over the first time. 

The following statement of the iron works now 
running, or in running order, shows the number of 
each kind built in each period of 10 years previous 
to 1840, and in each year since thatdate. Also the 
number of failures in each of the last ten years: 
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Ten years ending 

January Ist....1730)..}..|... ES ee 
DaelssLesl. Vic a.. 
1750}... Q He«zic®... 
1760} 010) Bh ol iatch.. 
jhe PR EPs ae Page Se Dee et ee 
i) SP. eee ee 
1790)..|..| 1J...| 4)...] 5h... 
1800}..}..| 9}... 16... 25)... 
1810} ..}..) 2j...| 19...) 9... 
1820}..|..} 14}...| 16)...} 30... 
1830} 1)..} 18}...| 30)...) 49)... 
1840} 5]..) 72}...| 46)... }123)... 
During the year.. 1840} 3}..| 3} 3) 6) 3/ 12) 6 
1841} 1]../ 3} 1) 2 1) 6 2 
1842} 5) 2} 8} 8} 7 10) 20) 20 
1843)..] 1} 5) 4) 2 29 7 
1844! 4) 6} 13] 2) 4) 3 21) ll 
1845|14}..] 15} 2} 11) 1) 40) 3 
184611} 1) 30] 3) 19)...| 53) 4 
1847) 8} 1| 12} 15} 5) 8} 25) 24 
1848} 5} 5} 6} 20) 6| 12) 17 37 
1849} 3} 5} 2] 30; 5; 6) 10) 41 
Four months in..1850| 3}..|..,} 15} 4] 3) 7 2 
Now unfinished...... Bi oh e-ck bace chy i hoes eles 
Totals .. ..........-./68'211230'103!206 salar 














* Sold by sheriff or failed since January, 1840. 
That portion of the preceding table which relates 
to the period prior to 1840 is of historical interest 
only. It shows a very regular increase in the num- 
ber of works. The course of affairs for the last ten 
years is very clearly indicated by the table. 

The great impetus given to the business about 
the year 1840, may be attributed to the discovery 
two years before, of the value of anthracite coal for 
iron making purposes. The lower clauses of the 
compromise tariff act coming into operation in ’42, 
and the passage of a new tariff act in that year to- 
gether, produce the curious result of 20 new works 
built and 20 failures. ‘The number of new works 
then steadily increases, and the number of failures 
as steadily decreases, until they stand in 1846-53 
new works built to 4 failures. Butin that yearthe 
tariff of 1842 was repealed, and the present ad val- 
orem duty laid on the price of foreign iron, which 
|was then excessively inflated by the railway fever 
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in England, and im the next year (1846) we have 
the number of new works and the number of fail- 
tires again even, 25 to 24, as in 1842, but with this 
important difference, that in 1842 distress was de- 
creasing, whereas the difficulties of 1847 were only 
the. beginning of more serious troubles. This is 
shown by the regularly diminishing number of new 
works, and the as regularly increasing number of 
failures, until we have for 1849the new works only 
10 to 41 failures. 

The result has been asserted to be entirely the 
effect of over trading, and to be in no respect attri- 
butable to the tariff of ’46, but it will be seen by ref- 
erence to the extract from Mr, Walker’s report, on 
page 36, that at the very time when we were mak- 
ing the most iron, we were importing annually an 
average ot 50,000 tons of pig and bar iron alone, 
exclusive of all chains, wrought iron, hardware, 
cutlery, steel, etc. A business cannot be said tobe 
overdone, which is inadequate to the supply of the 
home market. 

It may be well to note one other fact shown by 
the preceding statement. The year 1847 was that 
in which the largest amount of iron was produced, 
and also the first of the present series of disastrous 
years. 

It is the custom with the manutacturers of char- 
coal iron to make their contracts in-the winter for 
all the materials required during the year. The 
prices of these materials is governed by the selling 
price of iron at that time, but the greater part of a 
year elapses before the iron is made and brought to 
market. 

By reference to page 37 it will be seen that the 
price of Scotch pig in Glasgow in 


January, 1847, was......cee secs cece cece £3 13 4 
January, 1848, it Was........seeeeeeeees 2 84 
I IO cote nits nish tnneeengns £1 50 


Freights in January, 1847, were..12s. 6d. 
“s “ 1848, were. .15s, Od. 





NE is Ccattlxrccdectadeaciiaine 


(V4) 


£1 


6 
26 
Add decrease in duty 30 per ct. ad valorem 76 


Total decrease in price of iron in the U.S.21 10 0 

Or in dollars, $7 33. 

Makers of small capital having contracted for 
their materials at the high prices ruling in the be- 
ginning of the year, and being obliged to sell at the 
low ones prevailing toward the close of it, were re- 
duced to bankruptcy. 

It will be seen by reference to the statement that 
two thirds of the failures in the year were among 
the makers of charcoal pig iron. 

Many other interesting deductions might be made 
from the tables, but the object of this brief introduc- 
Hon is only to point out a few of the more striking 
results. Leaving to abler hands a more careful 
analysis, they are respectfully submitted. 

Cuarces E. Situ, 
Chairman Committee on Statistics. 





Coai Trade. 

The quantity sent by railroad this week is 12,- 
401:15—by canal none. 

The great freshet, by which the different aven- 
ves to market from the coal regions have sustained 
$0 much injury, has placed the trade in such a di- 
lemma that our duty to the public calls for some 
Pea with regard to its present situation and 
uture prospects. Qur candid impression is that 
the different eoal regions cannot supply the demand 
for the balance of the season, and that coal must 
materially advance in price, We base our calcu- 


lations on the following data, which those engaged 
in the trade can examjne, and judge for themselves. 
The extraordinary and ordinary increase requir- 


ed to supply the market this year, willbe as fol- 
lows— 


"Tons. 
Increase in the California trade—extra. . . 100,000 
Increase caused by the low prices this year 
and the check in consumption in the ear- 
ly part of last year, by advance in prices 
SES ts heela st oces thee 6040 snceet 
The ordinay increase last year over the for- 
. mer year was 250,000 tons, at advanced 
prices a postion of the year—there is no 

a 


50,000 


reason that it should be less this year— 
CELCIOTS, SBF 0.0 nix Kbide Fidel o4ececsenns ,000 
Increase required for 1850...... ..0+ see... 400,000 


The coal market was barer of coal at the open- 
ing of spring navigation this year, than it has been 
for the last three years, and the overstock was less 
by at least 100,000 tons, leaving but a small supply 
in the market unconsumed—barely sufficient to 
supply the different points for consumption, until 
the spring supplies arrived, except, perhaps in Bos- 
ton. 

The quantity sent to market this year, from the 
Schuylkill and Lehigh regions, is as follows: The 
Delaware and Hudson canal company have made 
no publication of their shipments this year, and the 
general impression is, that from difficulties which 
have occurred in the navigation of their enlarged 
canal, the supply does not exceed, if it does not fall 
short of the supply to the same period last year. 

. 











1849. 1850. 

Schuylkill—railroad ....603,115 636,646 
CONG. 5 0'si 183,916 264,226 

787,031 900,872 

Lehigh .... .eee sees cece 316,975 409,578 
1,104,006 1,310,450 

1,104,006 


Increase in the supply in 1850—tons. 206,444 

All this increase will be more than absorbed, by 
the recent freshet, which will obstruct the trade tor 
several weeks. The weekly shipments amount in 
the aggregate, from the three principal regions, to 
about 95,000 tons, which for three weeks would a- 
mount in the aggregate to 285,000 tons loss. The 
Susquehannah trade and smaller regions have not 
increased over last year’s supply so far, and as the 
trade in those sections is obstructed from the same 
causes, the deficiency will nearly, if not quite, bal- 
ance the supply that will be sent to market from 
Schuylkill county by railroad for the ensuing three 
weeks. Many of our collieries below the water le- 
vel, are “ drowned out,” as we term it here, and 
some will not be cleared of water under two weeks. 

The quantity of coal sent to market last year 
from the Lehigh, from July 21st to the close of the 
season, December 10th, was 513,421 tons, which 
divided into 10 weeks, is 28,414 tons per week.— 
They may ship up to December 10th again this fall, 
but the chances are as five to one that they will 
close at least two weeks earlier, and consequently 
under no circumstances can the supply from that 
quarter be increased, after they resume again, more 
than 50,000 tons, and there may be not one single 
ton of increase. 

The Schuylkill region sent to market, from the 
presént period to the 14th December, in 1849, 909,- 
400 tons, which divided into 20 weeks, gives with- 
in a fraction of 45,000 tons per week. When the 
canal is in tull operation again, we cannot average 
more than 50,000 tons per week from this region, 





up to the close of the Schuylkill Navigation, which 








may take place at least two weeks earlier, and ¢on- 
sequently reduce the quantity. The great depres- 
sion which has characterised the trade this season, 
the stoppage of many collieries, and the time Te- 
quired to prepare them for work again, together 
with the great teduction of the working forces of 
the region, induces many of our operators to incline 
to the opinion that no increase can take’ place’ for 
the balance of the season, but we put it down at 
100,000 tons, which it cafifot exceed, and may be 
reduced to one half in quantity, should any farther 
interraption take place, or the time reqttired for re- 
pairs extend beyond three weeks. ' 

The Delaware and Hudson canal company, from 
the damages sustained by filling up the ‘mines, efé., 
will not be likely to increase their quantity much, 
if any, this year over last year’s supply; they may 
fall short—but admit that they can increase 60,000 
tons, and the following wtll be the probable-sitifa- 
tion of the market : 





Tons. 
Increase required in 1850............% . - 400,000 
Possible increased supply from— 

DMD dibs on vin enone eine shad tee - 50,000 
PCMUVIRS IN ccc cons cocce seve cue 10 OT 
Lackawana ..... Bi) ee OP res is 50,000 

—— 200,000 
Deficiency in 1850... 2. seee cece sees «200,000 


There never can be less overstock in so extende 
a market as we have for coal, as there was at the 
opening ot navigation this spring. If properly dis- 
tributed, we doubt whether there were over two 
weeks’ consumption in the market.— Pottsville, 
Journal. 





For the American Railroad Journal. 
Documents Relating to the Manufacture of 
Iron in Pennsylvania. 
Published on behalf of the Convention of Tron. Mas- 
ters, which met in Philadelphia on the 
20th of December, 1849. 
Continued from page 470. 

Having thus briefly adverted to the general views 
which have guided the convention, our remaining 
space will be given to a few of the most remarka- 
ble statements of the documents. The most im- 
pressive to a Pennsylvanian is the rapid growth 
of the manufacture of iron in this country ; which 
is asserted to have reached, at the commencement 
of the existing depression, an amount ‘“ equal*ito 
that of England 15 years ago, (800,000 tons’ in 
1834). It isa source of just pride, as well as of 
hope, that contending against the immense resour- 
ces of the British works, the steadiness of their run- 
ning, and their accumulation of skill and confi- 
dence under a long continued patronage of the gov- 
ernment, our manufacturers have been able «to 
reach so advanced a stage, and that with so power- 
ful adversaries, and in the midst of wnexampled 
misfortunes, they ask no aid except against artifi- 
cial irregularities, produced by special foreign 
efforts against them, or by fluctuations in the Brit- 
ish supply not resulting from the normal-course of 
trade. 

For the purpose of contrasting the limited en- 
courgement thus asked, with the protection under 
which the British works have attained their actual 
condition, the Committee on Statistics have com- 
piled a summary of British legislation from the 
year 1679 to 1826;,during which long period, of 
one hundred and forty-seven years, we find “ an un- 
wavering protection, always under specifie-duties, 
and always increasing in amount until they were 
no longer needed.” - Accompanying these duties in 
the summary, we-find, in addition to the prohibi- 





tory character of some: of the imposts, a series: of 





gtave penalties upon the exportation of workmen 
and tools; anda list of brilliant inventions care- 
fuliy guarded in their application, and restricted in 
their first and most encouraging effect to British 

Accompanying the report of the same committee 
are fifteen elaborate tables, the great value of which 
will, be at once recognized. They were prepared 
bythe able chairman of the committee,* during a 
visit and inspection by him of all the works in 
Pennsylvania, “They exhibit the numberand con- 

ion of each kind of iron works in the year 1850, 

guishing anthracite, raw bituminous, coke, 
and charcoal furnaces, bloomeries and forges in 
general, and rolling mills, showing respectively the 
date of construction—name of the works—the post 
office—names of owners and lessees; the number 
«in and out of blast—the number sold by the Sheriff 
or failed since 1840—the amount of investment in 
each—the largest product—the actual make in 
1849—the annual capacity—the number of men, 
boys, oxen, horses and mules employed—the di- 
mensions of stack—number and dimensions of 
tweres—-heat and pressure of blast—kind of power 
used—kind of metal made—form in which the iron 
Teaves the works and the market for sales; for the 
“bloomeries and rolling mills we have further the 
number of blooming fires and hammers—number 
of puddling and heating furnaces—trains ‘of rolls 
and nail machines, and the quantity and kind of 
materials used, ete., etc. These details are separ- 
ately arranged with reference to Eastern and Wes- 
tern Pennsylvania; a distinct place in the tables 
being given to the particulars of each of the works 
in’ each of the 45 counties in which there are man- 
ufactories of iron. 

Of the remaining seventeen counties, nine “ con- 
tain abundance of iron ore and coal, but owing to 
the absence of any cheap road to market, they yet 
remain untouched, leaving only eight counties of 
sixty-two in the State, not suited to the manufac- 
ture of iron.” 

The number of furnaces of each kind, and of 
bloomeries is stated at 304; the present capacity ot 
which is 550,959 tons. The investment $12,921,- 
576. 

The number of forges is 121, with a capacity of 
60,250 tons, and an investment of $2,026,300. 

The number of rolling mills 79, with a capacity 
of 174,400 tons, and an investment of $5,554,200. 

The present annual capacity of the State for 
rails is given at 64,400 tons. 

The number of works for the conversion of iron 
into steel is 13; the amount annually ccnverted 
being reported at 6,078 tons. 

The total number of nail machines is 606, aver- 
aging 30,300 tons a year. 

The aggregate value of these works must aston- 
ish those of our fellow citizens, whose attention 
had not been given to the importance of the iron 
manufacture to our State. 


Total number of works of all kinds.... 504 
Capital invested in lands, buildings and 
machinery .... 02. see ceee eves ee+e Gh 20,502,076 
Number of men employed............ 30,10: 
© Frorses'  “* Aree aptest 13,562 


‘It is tobe noticed that under the head of capital, 
are included only such lands and buildings. as be- 
long to the iron master, and are directly dependant 
on the iron works for their value. It does not in- 

* Mr. Charles E. Smith, whose well known 


practical skill, aided by personal inspection of the 
principal works of set Britain Ind continen- 





tal Europe, as well as of those in the United States, 
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ude farms, grist and saw mills, horses, wagons 
nor togls, nor the dwellings of workmen in large 
cities; mor coal land, nor the capital and men em- 
ployed.in running and transporting coal to the 
works, nor in transporting the finished iron to mar- 
ket; mor the value of ore banks not belonging to 
thedron master, nor the working of such banks.— 
Hence, ‘vast as is the amount stated, much remains 
to be added before we can form an adequate con- 
ception of the extent of property and labor in- 
volved in the manufacture, Take for example the 
single item of fuel: 
Anthracite coal, 483,000 tons—average 


MAME SR Dcok a cor beet teed 1508 3388 $1,449,000 
Bituminous: coal, 9,007,600 bushels at 

on PE RR AY: ea teas 450,380 
Wood, 1,490,252 cords at $2 (in coal). 2,980,504 





$4,879,884 
making nearly five millions of dollars annually, as 
estimated from the consumption of 1847. 

It cannot be otherwise than interesting to trace 
the relation of so extensive a department of indus- 
try to the agricultural and other productive classes 
of our people. Forming, as this does, an impor- 
tant part of the history of our social progress, it 
claims the attention of the inquirer, irrespectively 
of its bearing upon the revenue system, and it is 
only with reference to its most general aspects that 
we advert to it here. Whatever may be thought of 
the particular estimates of the ‘‘documents,” no 
reader can fail to perceive that the contributions of 
the iron manufacture to the encouragement of ag- 
riculture have been greatly undervaluedjn the pop- 
ular mind. It is not difficult to obtain a closely 
approximate average of the consumption of per- 
sons engaged in that manufacture, and of the num- 
ber of such persons. Mr. Smith, whose personal 
inquiries at each of the works give tu his calcula- 
tions the value of direct competent testimony, cal- 
culates that there are about 41,600 men directly 
dependant upon the iron works of the State; that 
is, about 11,500 in addition to the 30,000 who are 
in the actual pay of the iron masters. If we con- 
cede to him his allowance of five persons to each 
laborer, we have more than 200,000 persons, or 
about one-tenth of the entire population of the 
State dependent.upon the manufacturer of iron, 
but even after any reduction which can be reason- 
ably made from this allowance, the number of 
mouths to be fed must bear a large proportion to 
that of the whole people of Pennsylvania. 

In a communication from Mr. Samuel J. Reeves, 
a gentleman at the head of one of the largest estab- 
lishments in the country, it is stated that the num- 
ber of people supported by the iron business in the 
whole country is about 600,000; and to these he al- 
lows a consumption of land products to the amount 
of $50 per head per annum, equal to a total of 30 
millions of dollars annually. We can fully appre- 
ciate the greatness of this result, when we have 
compared it with the amount of our exports. By 
the Register’s tables for the last fiscal year report- 
ed [ending June 30th, 1849] it appears that the to- 
tal value of exports to England, Scotland and Ire- 
land, of flour, Indian corn and Indian meal, was 
only $12,848,308, and that the total vegetable food 
for the United States to ali parts of the world was 
only $25,642,362, The exports of all products 
whatever directly or indirectly from agriculture, 
[exclusive of tobacco, cotton and sugar] including 
pork, beef, etc., to every part of the world, amount- 
ed to only $38,824,787. 

We have not space to continue this view of th 





pad peculiarly qualified him for this duty, 


isubject, The reader will easily recall other topics, 





such as the enlargement of domestic traffic ; the in- 
crease value given to property, the augmentation 
of state revenues from taxes, and of tolls upon in- 
ternal improvements. It is aside from our pur- 
pose to consider the effect upon our currency and 
exchanges produced by importations from abroad, 
especially from countries to which our agriculture 
cannot contribute all the means of payment, and to 
which we must transfer specie, or government or 
corporative securities. 
topics may be better discussed in their relations to 
the tariff policy of the country. It ought not, how. 
ever, tu be omitted, that the limitation put upon 
our exports of breadstuffs to Great Britain is much 
below the demand which the iron used by us makes 
upon agriculture. Many articles for which the 
former seeks a market, do not admit of exportation ; 
but they meet with a constant consumption among 
iron workers at home; and the kind of demand 
thus occasioned is so far independent of the prin- 
cipal articles exported, as to interfere little, if atall, 
with the probable further shipments of breadstuffs. 

A more restricted, yet very effective mode of ex- 
hibiting the dependence of the farming classes, is 
used by Mr. ‘Reeves, who adds an estimate for some 
other interests. Taking about fifteen millions of 
dollars as the value of imports of iron from Great 
Britain for the last reported fiscal year, it is esti- 
mated that there were consumed in the manufac- 
ture in Great Britain— 

Coal, 1,412,649 tons—Iron ore, 1,053,739 tons— 
Limestone, 411,706. 

The labor, at the rate adopted for the calculation, 
would amount to about eleven millions of dollars. 
The number of workmen is put at 56,471; and if 
these are allowed only $30 each per annum, the to- 
tal of farmer’s products imported in the form of 
iron for the last fiscal year is estimated at more 
than eight millions of dollars; if rated at the Ame- 
rican allowance, the value thus calculated would 
amount to more than fourteen million of dollars.— 
[It will be observed that the value of the coal, ore, 
and limestone may be considered as created by their 
use in this manufacture; without which they must 
have remained unconsumed for an inadequate 
time, 

Mr. Smith reports that of the 298 furnaces in 
Pennsylvania, 149 or exactly one-half are in blast 
this year,* and that of this number about one-third 
are making no preparations to blow during the next 
year; that in Eastern Pennsylvania, the manufac- 
ture of all descriptions of iron which came in com- 
petition with the English, is extinct; that a small 
amount of railroad iron is still made for the inter- 
ior (as must be the case even for a time after it 
has ceased to repay cost;) but that this branch 
shows a decline of 54 per cent in two years; and 
that of the six rail mills in the State, two are stop- 
ped entirely—and the remaining four are not aver- 
aging half time; that during the first four months 
of this year fifteen furnaces were sold by the Sher- 
iff, and other sales under execution were expected ; 
and that, judging by the present state of affairs, the 
make of 1850 will not exceed 100,000 tons. 

It is melancholy to witness this decline of so vast 
a system of industry, holding relations so impor- 
tant with the leading interest of the country. Whe- 
ther this is to be attributed to causes within the 
control of the parties primarily concerned in the 
establishment of that system, or to others properly 
within the sphere of legislation, must be determin- 











* From this number must now be taken five fur- 





naces which have recently blown out. 
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ed by each individual, according to his economical 
views. We.had designed to abstract some state- 
ments of the cost of manufacturing pig and bar 
iron in the United States and in Great Britain, but 
we have already exceeded our intended limits of 
space. Pp. 
Philadelphia, July 20, 1850. 





Life of Richard Trevithick, C. E. 
BY HYDE CLARKE, ESQ. 
Continued from page 475. 


About 1806, an attempt was made by Trevithick 
to introduce his patent engine, as a simple non- 
condensing high pressure engine, for pumping and 
winding in the mining districts, in place of the 
condensing engine of Boulton and Watt.* He 
considered that the use of his engine would obviate 
an inconvenience sometimes felt for want of injec- 
tion water for condensation. 

In 1806--we follow Professor Pole’s narration 
—Trevithick had a non-condensing high pressure 
engine at work, for drawing ores at Dolcoath mine. 
This was called by the people “a puffer,” from its 
blowing the steam off into the air. This worked 
well for a time, in comparison with Boulton and 
Watt’s, but did not in the end answer the expecta- 
tions conceived, so that though he received several 
orders for engines from ihe neighborhood, it is 
doubtful whether he executed the orders given to 
him, At any rate, the non-condensing high pres- 
sure engine was never much used. 

About this time, Trevithick made the first pro- 
posal for introducing the use of high pressure 
steam, worked expansively, to a greater extent than 
formerly, and substituting, for the common boiler, 
his cylindrical boiler. This is one of Trevithick’s 
great merits. 
¢ In some of the first high pressure engines, man- 
ufactured by Trevithick, he used the steam ex- 

sively; for in July, 1804, he alludes to the sav- 
ing of coal effected thereby ; but the idea of substi- 
tuting high pressure steam in the then existing 
Boulton and Watt pumping engine, and of ex- 
nding it down to low pressure previous to con- 
ensation, seems, according to Professor Pole, whom 
we fullow, to have occurred to him about 1806, as 
above stated. On the 18th of February, 1806, he 
wrote to Mr. Davies Gilbert for his opinion on the 
practicability of the plan, and that opinion seems 
tohave been favorable. Anxious to make trial of 
the plan, Trevithick proposed to adopt a new boil- 
er, of his own construction, to Dolcoath great en- 
gine, and to work it with high pressure steam ex- 
pansively. He describes minutely, that “it is not 
intended to alter any part of the engine, or conden- 
ser, but only to work with high pressure steam from 
this new boiler.” 

As Professor Polet remarks, Trevithick’s plan 
would, if carried out, have produced angine nearly 
the counterpart of those now used. As Trevithick 
was considerably in advance of his age, his sug- 
gestions were not then, adopted, and the progress of 
the steam engine was thus delayed until a later 
date. One reason which Trevithick assigns in fa- 
vor of his plan is particularly worthy of observa- 
tion. He gives his opinion that the momentum of 
the vast mass of matter the great Dolcoath engine 

ad in motion would answer in effect the purpose 
of a fly-wheel, by regulating the motion of the en- 
gine. It is well known, now, that the great mass 
of matter in the pump rods, balance bobs, &c., con- 
Sequent upon deeper workings, has been the prin- 
cipal cause, whereby the modern engineers have 

n enabled to use expansion to a much greater 
extent than formerly. This is one among the many 
Proofs of Trevithick’s great sagacity and foresight. 

During the early part of this century, Trevithick 
‘pent much of his time in the metropolis, engaged 
in promoting his various inventions, and he secur- 

at times the co-operation of many of the active 
and enterprising men of that day, who were ac- 
quaipted with his merit. Among these associates 
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an on the Cornish Engine, p. 45, Appen- 


hit For the account of Trevithick’s discoveries in 

igh pressure steam, Professor Pole’s book is the 
io y authority, and he has treated the subject with 
greatest ability and impartiality, 


of his pursuits were the Earl of Stanhope, Mr. Da- 
vies Gilbert, Mr. Isaac Rogers, Mr & sn, of 
Plough-court, Mr. Henry Clarke, Mr. Knight, of 


of Foster-lane, Mr. Taylor, Mr. Nicholson, Mr. 
Arthur Woolf, and many others, c. 

Among Trevithick’s undertakings were includ- 
ed railway and common road locomotion, dfaining, 
ironmaking, coining, water pressure engiffes, mint 
machinery, railways, silver smelting, dred 
machinery, steam navigation, expansion, tu 
ling under the Thames, ships’ tanks, engines of re- 
coil, and air engines. 

In 1809, Trevithick was employed in his Thames 
Tunnel plan, for which a small subscription was 
raised among his friends for an experimental drift- 
way, as a preliminary to show the practicability 
of a larger work. The driftway was to be run pa- 
rallel to the bed of the Thames, and the committee 
of subscribers felt every assurance of the success of 
the undertaking, for the operation-was very simple, 
and they had every confidence in Trevithick’s abil- 
ity, and his knowledge of underground works.* 

This was the second tunnel attempted under the 
Thames, Ralph Dodd, the famous projector and 
afterwards partner with George Senkianee in the 
locomotive, having obtained an act of parliament 
for the first, at Gravesend, in 1799, and commenc- 
ed his work, but,which was soon defeated by water 
flowing in through fissures in the chalk. 

Trevithick’s tunnel was at Rotherhithe, a short 
distance from Brunel’s tunnel. He committed the 
usual error of going too near the bottom of the riv- 
er, the object being a close run, endeavoring to keep 
at the least possible distance from it, and to save 
labor and expense, as the funds were limited. Had 
his experiment been carried through, he would al- 
so have been able to give a plausible cheap esti- 
mate of the intended tunnel, leaving the increased 
expenses to be met as they could. Trevithick’s 
error was not productive of much inconvenience to 
him, nor does it seem to have been the immediate 
cause of the abandonment of the enterprise, for he 
carried his driftway to a greater extent without im- 
pediment than Dodd did before, or Sir Mark Bru- 
nel did afterwards. It was not until he had gone 
930 feet under the river,f. that he encountered any 
obstacle, when he got into a hole in the muddy 
bottom of the river; and at one time a piece of un- 
cooked ship beef, which had tallen from one of the 
vessels, drifted into the works. 

Although the corporation authorities refused to 
allow him any facilities, he managed to get this 
hole stopped, and again went on with vigor. He 
carried on the excavations at the rate of from four 
to ten feet per day, and soon completea a thou- 
sand feet, to the great joy of all parties concerned. 

On arriving at this distance, neperding to previ- 
ous arrangement with the committee, Trevithick 
was to receive a hundred guineas, which, after the 
verification of the work by a surveyor, were paid 
tohim. According to a contemporary.t and the 
end of which seems to be in perfeet keeping with 
Trevithick’s character, the surveyor reported to the 
subscribers confirming the measurement, but as- 
serting that the line had been run a foot or so on 
one side. This statement, which, if well founded 
was not material, Trevithick took in highdudgeon, 
and chose to consider it as a severe reflection on 
his engineering skill. His Cornish blood was ex- 
cited, and, with his usual impetuosity, he set to 
work to disprove the assertion, without any regard 
to his own interests or those of the sabscribers.—- 
He is said to have adopted the absurd contrivance 
of making a hole in the roof of the tunnel at low 
water, and pushing up a series of joint rods, which 
were to be received by a party in a boat, and then 
observed from the shore. On the Prpcoention ol 
this scheme, Trevithick was engaged below, and as 
delays ensued in fitting together the rods, the gully 
tormed by the opening in the roof at length admit- 
ted so much water as to make retreat necessary.— 
With an inborn moral courage, worthy of a better 
cause, he refused to move first, but sent the men 
before, and very nearly fell a sacrifice to his devo- 
tion. It has been already observed, that the drift- 





* Mechanics’ Magazine, vol. 1, pp. 66,67; vol. 
3, pp. 205, 384; vol. 7, p. 365. 
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oi a e bed of the river, and there- 


necessarily happened, that the wa- 

ter, would lodge; as in a siphon, at the bottom of a 
curve, at which part, on vithi arrival, he 
eusein Pe > theal hr the otheratden 

» and.as he got u ope.on the 

and climbed the ladders, the ie rose with rey 
at his neck. Young Brunel afterwards showed a 
like gallantry in the other tunnel. The work thus 
ended after having reached 1011 feet, being within 
100 feet of its p terminus, and is a melan- 
choly monument at once of his folly and his skill, 

On.a subsequent occasion, being cross examined 
as to this occurrence, while witness on aa trial, he 
is said to, have admitted the faet of ruining; the 
works, and to have asserted his bir sy ta 
any s circumstances, to defend his own . 
acter at whatever sacrifice to other people. 

_Before thistime, Trevithick had brought into use 
his waterpower engine,.one of which was at 
work in Cornwall. Water was used asthe. 
mover.* One of these was put up at the 
mine.t 

In the spring of 1812, Trevithick was fortunate 
enough to be able to put his ideas into” é, as 
to expansive working of high pressure steam.t— 
He had occasion to erect a small engine at Wheal 
Prosper mine, of which he was the sole 3 
and in this engine he took the opportunity of try- 
ing the effect of the plan he had so long ago pro- 
posed. This, Professor Pole says, appears to have 
been the first Cornish engine ever erected; that is, 
the first condensing engine, working with high 
pressure steam expansively, and having the 
ent form. of boiler, Professor Pole gives a deseope 
tion of the engine, with which he was furnishedéy 
Mr. Richard Hosking, of Perran Foundry, who 
worked it under Trevithick. 

The steam pressure on the boiler was more than 
40 lbs. per square inch above the atmosphere, there 
was no throttle valve, the steam valve was large 
and therefore when the steam, was first admit 
into the cylinder, it must have acted with near! 
its full_force upon the piston. The engine worked, 
under its usual load, more expansively than was 
customary, even with engines in modern days, ex- 
cept some erected within the last five years. The 
steam was cut off at one-ninth or one-tenth of the 
stroke. When, however, the load was increased, 
the degree of expansion was accordingly diminish- 
ed, and the engine was thus made to lift, by the 
high pressure of the steam used, a load which had 
never before been thought ible, showing there- 
by the great advantage which the method employ- 
ed would offer, in adapting the capabilities of the 
engine ‘to the variable nature of the duty required 
to be done by it.t 

Arthur Woolf also proposed a modification. of the~ 
expansive principle, and took out a patent for it in 
1804. Trevithick proposed his scheme in 1806, 
and built a Cornish engine on his plan in 1812.— 
Woolf brought his engines into Cornwall in 1813 
or 1814.4 The success of Wood’s engine for some 
time delayed that of Trevithick’s. 

In 1815, on the 6th of June, Trevithick took out 
a patent for what he called a plunger or pole en- 
gine. This engine succeeded very well fora time 
but having been superseded by a simpler form, it did 
not survive. The first engine of this kind was put 
up by Trevithick, at Herland, in 1815, the steam 
being worked at a very high pressure. In writing. 
to Mr. Davies Gilbert, he asserted its successft 
trial; but overrating its power, he attempted to 
make it command the whole water of the mine, a 
work which would have required two 80-inch: en- 

ines of the present construction, his engine bein 
33-inch, As Professor Pole. observes, ‘Trevithic 
failed in the attempt, as he usually did whenhe 
aspired at too much. At a subsequent period, Mr. 
Wm. Sims purchased the patent right of this en- 
gine, and applied its principle in the alteration of 
several engines, which ‘became for several years 








~* Nicholson’s Journal, vol. 1, p. 162; p. 5. 
+ Mechanics’ Magazine, vol. 2, pp. 15, 271. 
Pole on the Cornish Engine, Appendix G., 
p. 51. 
+ Professor Pole, in Appendix G., p. 52, 
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révithick had also invented a‘cylindrical boil- 








ér for the generation of steam, havitg an internal of ery is decomplished in an, instant, ‘is- 


fire ttibe. “One of them he was about ereéting in 
December, 1604, in South Wales.’ It was ‘24 to 26 
féet long, '7 feet diameter, ‘internal fire tube 4 tert 
4inches diameter at the wide end, and 1 foot 9 
inches diametéi at the narrow end, being very 
nearly the same dimensions as in the present Cor- 
ni ho av except that the fire tube is often made 
of equal diameter throughout. Mr. Pole observes 
that’ the’  aaeatan nt Arthut Woolf showed in 
brin, ig is double cylindet engine into operation 
was chiefly efféctual in stimulating the Cornish 
engineers to avail themselves of Trevithick’s plan, 
& ppp mine it to the more complicated one of 
, and thus tc’show that it possessed®advan- 

tages which they had neglected or thought improb- 
able when Trevithick had ‘offered them years be- 
fore. ‘Woolf himself sitbsequently adopted Trevi- 
ick’s boiler, ~~” ; 

, " To be continued. 





- Am Basay on Pen and Pocket Cutlery, 
Embracing a Detailed Description of the Mechani- 

cal, Chemical, and Manual Operations Performed 

on Certain Raw Materials, to. Convert them into 
the Means, I ts, and Materials, for Manu- 
facturing Pen and Pocket Knives. 

BY A. L. HOLLBY. 

Continued from page 470. ~* 

TER VIIL—Present Yankee Mertuop oa 
ik ING A Four-BLaDE ConGrEss AND A CoMMON 
ack Kyirs. Fiy Press, Dies, Puncnes anp 

Orner Macuines. 

The grinder having taken the knives as left in 
the last chapter, glazes, laps, and polishes the faces, 
swages and backs of all their blades on wheels be- 
fore described. Betore the steel is polished, care is 
taken to remove.all cake emery and tallow which 
may remain in the nail mark, for any grit or oily 
substance would destroy the effect of the crocus.— 
When the grinder has completed his work on the 
knives, they are returned to the finishing room and 
honed. The best hones used in Sheffield are found 
in Germany, though a superior but very scarce ar- 
ticle of the kind is made from the greenstone found 
among the ancient pavements of London, and good 
hones are ‘also found in the United States. The 
stoife is from one to two feet long, and from one to 
two inches wide, to which oil is applied. The 
blade is held not with its face on the hone, for in 
this case the polish would be removed, but with the 
fate slightly elevated, so that the edges may be be- 
velled by the stone. The finisher usually tests the 
whittleing powers of his blade, by drawing it across 


and cutting into the skin of the palm of his hand. |drilled like the bolsters, by machinery. They are 


The knives are now brushed on the joints with fine 
lime, thoroughly cleaned and wiped without and 


within—particularly the blades and springs, which |bent, hardened and tempered. Before the idea was 
would rust by the slightest moisture—with: sham-|suggested of marking the spring at the same time 
my skin, when they are entirely finished; The |it was cut out by the press, they were marked by 
grinder’s work is perfect when the steel is evenly |striking thenr as they lay on a steel plate, furnish- 
polished, and no scratches and marks appear, and|jed with gauges, and an upright pin. The blades 


when the blades are not bent and softened by too 
much heat: 

Let'us now look at the present Yankee method 
of making the same knife, and show the improve- 


ments and changes which Yankee go-ahead-g-tive-|one operation. They are then drilled by machine- 


ness have already wrought. The scales are made 


by cutting them from sheet brass by a machine|spring holes in the covering are drilled in a like 
consisting of shears and gauges; the holes for the /manner, and the knives put together and finished 
bolster. pins are made by either a hand screw press|by the old English method. This is not the man- 
—which consists of a fixed nut and fixed die or cir-|ner.in which all, or the greater part of fine knives 
cular hole, and a punch which corresponds with |are now made in America, asthe machinery is not 
the die, and is moved vertically by the screw—or|yet perfected, or universally: employed. As long 
by a press which dispenses with the power gained|as such materials as pearl and shell are used for 
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ater. The bolsters are cast and fastened to the| 
ale lids as before described. “The matttial ma- 
ker then by a sitigle operation, which with the aid 





penses with trimming the scale ends, marking the 
bolsters, and drilling the small holes for the cover- 
ing. machine used isa fly press, consisting 
ofa balance wheel which rolls on, not with the 
shaft, and to which the motive power is applied, 
also a die and punch, and the apparatus to move 
the latter. 'The die consists of a mortice shaped 
like the pattern of the knife in which a plate con- 
taining orifices corresponding with those in the 
scale, and indentations similar to the bolsters is 
supported by a spring. The punch consists of a 
plate shaped like the knife, with steel pins project- 
ing from its lower surface and fitting the orifices in 
that plate which moves in the die, and is fastened 
to a carriage which moves vertically. A movea- 
ble step below the machine, when pressed down by 
the foot of the operator, will cause a pin to connect 
the fly wheel to the shaft, and thus move the carri- 
age and punch. The circular motion of the shaft 
is converted into the vertical motich of the carriage 
by a crank, or eccentric wheel, with or without the 
apparatus, called by Arnot the seventh mechanical 
power. By placing the scale as just left on the die, 
and pressing down the step, the carriage will de- 
scend, the bolsters and scale will be trimmed by the 
edges of the die and punch, the pin holes will be 
made bythe points projecting from the latter, and 
the bolsters will be marked for drilling by two short 
points at either end of the punch. In this state the 
scales-are taken by the cutler, and the bolsters bor- 
ed as fast as they can be laid on the carriage of a 
machine, which consists of a drill standing verti- 
cally, and moved round from 1000 to 1500 times 
per minute by a belt fromadrum inthe rear. The 
scales are then put up in points, the edges of the 
bolsters fitted for the covering, and the edges of the 
scale more perfectly fitted to the plate by files, if 
necessary, which is not often the case. The scales 
are then dished, and the covering prepared, match- 
ed, and put on as before described. The springs 
are taken from the material maker, who by a sin- 
gle operation by the aid of the dies and punches of 
the press, dispenses with the entire work of the 
spring forger, with marking the spring, and with 
the greater part of the filing necessary to fit it in 
the old way. They are then bevelled, and the fash 
is removed by a drop—which is a weight falling 
from a certain height on to an anvil or boss—and 


now almost perfect, and ready to harden, but are 
filed on the inside, and then between two plates, 


are cut from sheet cast steel by the press, dies and 
punches, with a blunt joint, but perfect tang, and 
the cutting part forged by hand, as described in 
Chap. llI.: thus they are squared and marked by 


ry; fitted and dressed as before described. The 


pected, as yet and the labor saving machines must 


be perfected first, op jack knives and coarser work. 
~ ‘We will now look at the present method of mak: 
ing straight common jack knives, called flat backs; 
in America, which, though not as highly finished 
as fine knives, are made expressly for, and adapted 
to hard service, The blades are cut out by a me- 
thod described in Chap. III., hardened and temper- 
ed, and ground as.blades.usually are [see chapter 
IV.] and are then ready for the handle maker. — 
The iron scales and bolsters used for jack knives, 
and made in a solid piece, are usually in England 
forged from nail rods by a scale forger, who heats 
a portion of the rod, strikes the bolster in a boss on 
one end, and flattens enough for a scale, which is 
finished in two heats. This is a long and slow 
process, but still resorted to by some manufacturers 
who think forged scales are superior to others, be- 
cause more tenacious and harder. As long as 
scales made cheaper are good enough, and answer 
every purpose, though not equal to forged, it is as 
well to use them as any. They are made solid, 
however, perfectly and in great quantities by ma- 
chines, which consist of two iron rollers, similar to 
those of iron rolling mills, one of which is turned 
smooth and even on the surface, while around the 
circumference of the other are screwed bosses 
equally distant trom each other. These rollers re- 
volve with the same velocity, and red hot rods being 
passed in at one side, come out at the other a long 
string of scales and bolsters, which are cut apart 
by machinery. Another machine consists of a 
shaft, in the centre of which isa raised bolster boss, 
which meets a raised plain boss on the other shaft, 
which revolves at the same speed, and will makea 
scale and a bolster at each revolution. Solid scales 
have been made by a drop, furnithed with bosses, 
and in other ways, but neither of these methods 
have as yet been brought to perfection, though one 
will certainly answer every purpose eventually.— 
The majority of iron scales are probably made of 
two pieces, The bolster is struck by a hand ham- 
mer or by a drop, in a boss, and cut off by a shears 
formed from two chisels, which operation is very 
speedily performed. A pin is also formed by the 
boss, which projects about an eighth of an inch 
from the bolster. The scales are very easily cut 
from sheet iron, and are finished with the bolster, 
like brass scales, as described in chapter VI, The 
scales, after either of these operations, are of course 
differently shaped, and do not fit the plate, but the 
edges are cut off by a die and punch of the fly 
press, and not till within a few months the blade 
rivet hole has been marked, and the four other 
holes made by the same die and punch, as fast as 
they can be laid on and taken off, as before describ- 
ed. By comparing these operations with those of 
the English cutlers a few years ago, we find a very 
decided improvement, for which we are certainly 
indebted to Yankee ingenuity and contrivance.— 
The bolster holes are now drilled by machines, 
nearly as fast as they can be taken up and laid 
down, and till recently all the scale holes were 
drilled, by laying it on a wood boss, and placing the 
plate over it for a gauge. They are now put up 
in points, the edges more perfectly fitted to the plate 
by a file, and the outsides are already regular and 
fitted for the covering. 'The springs are cut out, 
and marked by the press, then drilled by machines, 
filed inside, and on the ends, bent, tempered and 


glazed on the end and inside, as before described. 


The covering is fitted and put on as usual, trimmed 
by a cireular saw, filed down to the metal scale, 








by the screw, and it is worked by either steam or |fine knives no very great improyement can be ex- 


and coarse and fine glazed on the front edge, .The 
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bladetangs are then glazed and burnished on the 
edges, and the whole is rivetted together. The 
backs are then ground, sometimes on the Wickers- 
ly; but usually on the Nova Scotia stone, after 
which they are glazed, then polished on an emery 
wheel with charcoal and boulder, [see chap. VII.] 
The knives are then hafted and buffed as before 
described, when the grinder glazes the blades, after 
which they are honed and cleaned ready for pack- 
ing. 

A machine has been recently put in operation, in 
one of the manufactories of Connecticut, which fits 
the covering to the bolsters, and consists of gauges, 
a moveable carriage, and a burr wheel similar to a 
circular file, and is used chiefly for jack knives.— 
Burr wheels are occasionally used to fit the edges 
of covering to the scale. Numerous machines are 
in contemplation, and some in the process of build. 
ing, which it is hoped will dispense with a great 
portion of the manual labor, now performed on jack 
knives, Many little jobs, as they are considered, 
formerly accomplished by hand, will be finished in 
less than one quarter of the time now occupied, and 
many of these Jittle jobs will be dispensed with en- 
tirely. English operatives, although more careful, 
and perhaps more skilful at present than Ameri- 
cans, perform the most difficult operations by hand, 
and by steady and long continued manual labor, 
produce most beautifully wrought and finished fab- 
ries, but obviously never indulge the idea that this 
may be accomplished by an easier and shorter me- 
thod; while the Yankee workman is not content to 
go through the same tedious routine of slow mani- 
pulation day after day, but “toils and studies to 
perfect a machine, which will do his work twice as 
speedily, while he puts on thesteam, and studies to 
drive it a, little faster. The perseverance and in- 
ventions of the latter are indespensable in these 
days of improvement,” while the thoroughness and 
skill of the former, though commendable, does not 
keep pace with the vicissiudes of the times. The 
people must have pocket knives, and they will have 
them cheaper than they can be made by hand in 
this country, cheap in proportion to other goods, 
and the manufacturer must live, consequently he 
must employ machines to operate for him much 
faster and cheaper than workmen can labor. 

To be continued. 


THE IRON DOME OF THE INTERNATONAL EXHIBI- 
TION HALL. 

The construction of this dome, 200 feet in diam- 
eter, though of light sheet iron, will be no joke.— 
We may remind the reader that it will be double 
the size of our St. Paul’s dome, which is about 112 
feet in diameter. ‘The dome of St Peter’s at Rome, 
is 139 feet in diameter, and that of the Pantheon 
142 feet. This central hall will be a polygon of 
sixteen sides; four of which will open into gar- 
dens, reserved around it. Its main walls will be of 
brick, and about sixty feet high.— The Builder. 


The Remington Bridge. 
Montgomery, Ala., July 18th, 1850. 
To tae Eprror or THe R. R. Journav: 

In your issue of 6th July, there appeared a brief 
criticism on the Remington bridge, which is not 
entirely correct in its scope and bearing, and which, 
with your permission, I will briefly notice. 

1. You say your are “ informed” I use truss work, 
making the bridge simply a truss bridge. 

2. That there is no new idea or principle in the 
bridge: wooden suspension bridges, of rude struc- 
ture, having been in use in South America from 
time immemorial. ' 

3. That the model in New York is a very pretty 
toyalthough 160 feet long; and’ that if we must 





have suspension bridges, iron is stronger in propor- 
tion to its weight, is more durable, and will prove! 
more economical in the end. b 
1. In reply to your ¢riticism of which*the above 
stated points constitute the gist, permit me to re- 
mark: the Remington bridge is not a truss bridge, 
nor does it in any ‘particular partake of that char- 
acter of bridges. On the contrary, the trass prin- 
ciple is studiously avoided. I need not tell you that 
a wooden bridge of 400 feet span, with even a three 
feet depth of truss, on any known principle except} 
that on which I construet bridges, would not sus- 
tain its own weight. Now, the Remington bridge 
may be built of a much greater span, and will sus- 
tain, in addition to its own weight, five hwndred tons. 
I say five hundred tons, that your credulity may not 
be excited. .I know it will sustain even a much 


be built without truss work for 406 feet span, isde- 

monstrated by a practical bridge in this city—the 

actual cost of which does not exeeed four dollars 

and fifty cents per running foot; and which is built 

to show the plan on which railroad bridges are to 

be constructed. Am I right inthe opinion that this 

bridge of 406 feet span is the longest single span 

bridge in the world? 

2. That wooden suspension bridges, of rude struc- 

ture have been in use in South America from time 

immemorial is true. But these bridges, so far as 

we are informed, were constructed either from the 

bark of trees, or small trees twisted into the form of 
arope. Of whatever material they were construct- 

ed, they were simply rope suspension bridges, and 

were never expected to sustain more weight than 

the traveller or porter and his burden. The effect 

of weight in passing over one ot these bridges is 

totally different [owing to a total difference of con- 

struction] from its effect on the Remington bridge. 

In the Remington bridge there is neither undulat- 

ing or lateral motion, no matter what be the weight 

upon it. In the rude bridgesof South America the 

slightest weight would produce very great undulat- 

ing and lateral motions; and this material and 
very important distinction is owing to the distinc- 

tive principle which govern the coustruction of 
either structure. Another very important distinc- 

tion between a suspension bridge and the Reming- 
ton bridge is, that in the former, whether it be a 
rope or chain bridge, the weight when it enters up- 
on the bridge is not equallised over the whole sus- 

taining strength. It is only equallised when it 
reaches the centre. Hence the actual strength of 
the bridge is only attained at one point—the centre. 
Not so the Remington bridge ; in that the strain is 
equally divided at all points along the longitudinal 
supporters. ‘They will sustain as great weight near 
the abutments as in their centres. It is this impor- 
tant principle that I claim as new and novel in this 
bridge. To illustrate more clearly this point | will 
add that, the tensile strength of timber when in near- 
ly a horizontal position is made to sustain nearly the 
entire weight necessary to separate the fibres. This 
I claim is a new idea’ in mechanics. I applied it 
in the use of timber in constructing bridges for the 
first time. The same faet does not apply in any 
suspension bridge, whether constructed of hemp or 
iron. Another, and very important distinction be- 
tween a suspension bridge and the Remington 
bridge is, that in the former, only a very small por- 
tion of the material used can be made @ sustaining 
power. “The material that is not [excepting of 
course the towers] is a dead weight on the material 
that is; and as a necessary consequence, there is 
vety great dead weight to sustain before a single 
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pound of loading is put upon such a structure. «Im. 
the Remington bridge every inch of material; every: 
nail {except of course the abutments} adds tothe: 
strength of the structure. Longitudinalsapporters, 
hand railing, flooring, are all constructed so that 
the*greatest strength of all the timber used is*ob= 
tained. 

3. With due dfeerence to your judgment I must 
continue to believe that a model bridge, one hun- 
dred and sixty feet span, constructed of four string- 


ers one inch square, which will sustain as much 


weight.as the safety of the building in which tt is" 
erected would allow the application of—is entitled to, 
be regarded as involving more important principles 
than are necessary to constitute a toy. But altho’ 
its capacity to sustain weight, if it be properly con- 
structed, is as Pave stated, still it must be under- 


greater weight. ‘That the Remington. bridge can |stood that this model is a model of the Remington 


bridge only so far as it demonstrates the tensal’ 
strength of timber laid in nearly a horizon’ zontal line. 

Neither can I agree with you that iron suspension 

bridges-are “‘ stronger, more durable, and cheaper 

in the end.” ‘To demonstrate the strength of the 

Remington bridge I send you herewith a report of 

a test trial of the strength of a model bridge in this 

city, in December, 1849. In this bridge three 

stringers one inch square sustained fourteen afd a 

half tons at a curvature of one-fiftieth of their 

chord line. Now, sir, the best charcoal iron, W 

a curvature of one-fiftieth of its chord line will on-. 
ly sustain three tons to the square inch, and conseé- 
quently if the stringers had been iron, in the bridge ‘ 
referred to, the breaking point would have been at 

nine tons. For the facts as.to the sustaining 

strength of iron, I refer you to Talford, than whom 

there i8 no better authority. Thus much for 

strength. In reference to durability permit me to 

remark that you are also, asI conceive, at fault, A 

wire suspension bridge is never coyered—at least I 

have never heard of one being covered—and is 

therefore subject to oxidation, notwithstanding it 

may be repeatedly painted. The thousand joints 

and joinings are thus exposed and injured. The 

longitudinal supporters, which are the important 

points of a Remington bridge, are as secure from 

moisture as any encased timber can be, and being 

in their centre rarely over 1} inches thick may be 

obtained from heart timber. Moreover they are so 

constructed that they may be replaced at pleasure. 

Understanding this important fact, it is only neces- 
sary to remark [to convince any reflecting mind 

that the durability of the Remington bridge may 

be measured by very many years] that stone, brick 
or cast iron abutments are as well adapted to it as 
are wooden abutments. A cast iron abutment 
would perhaps endure for a century. As the lon- 

gitudinal supporters required removing they could 
be secured to these abutments with very little more 
trouble than is required to.set up a pair of folding 
doors. The next and last point in your criticism 
is cheapness. In this particular the Remington 
bridge has no competitor. I do not deem it neces- 
sary to dwell upon this point. I will briefly re- 
mark, that the entire cost of a Remington bridge for 
any given span, would not exceed the cost of the 
wood work alone,* in a suspension bridge of equal 
span. Thus you will perceive the disparity is very 





* Ina wire suspension bridge of 400 feet span 
there is used as much timber as would con- 
struct a Remington bridge ofthe same span. In 
addition™o this the mec zi e wood 
work of a wire suspension brid; the 
cost of labcr necessary to build a i 











t.between the cost of the structures. Should 
a wire suspension bridge of 400 feet span, complete 
in everything, cost'$20,000, a Remington bridge of 
the same span would cost $2,000. 
Jno. R. Remineron. 
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Railroads in New York City. 





The Hudson river railroad company has been|’ 


administering a coated pill to the people of New 
York, in the shape of a locomotive, closely boxed 
up, eating its own smoke; and but for the noise 
made about it in the newspapers, we do not know 
but our citizens would have remained ignorant that 
any such monster had been quietly and harmlessly 
traversing our streets. The gradual appropriation 
of the whole lower part of the Island to places of|' 
business, compels the greater part of our business 
men to reside from two to four miles “ up town.” 
At least one half, and in many cases an hour, is 
consumed both at morning and evening in going 
to, and returning from business. This is a very 
great loss and inconvenience, which is daily becom- 
ing greater. New York can spread in only one 
direction, and this fact has already built up two 
large cities in our neighborhood; a greater part of 
the. inhabitants of which would have remained on 
our Island, but for the difficulties of getting to their 
places of business, and from the high rents conse- 
quent upon the crowded state ot the lower part of 
the city, 

Now we are satisfied that it is for the interest of 
New York, in whatever way viewed, to allow the 
locomotives of the Hudson river and Harlem rail- 
roads to run’ to the lower part of the city. It 
would cost a large sum to open roads for this pur- 
pose, and guard them from liability to accidents, but 
the advantages that would result from doing so 
would justify the outlay. The expense is the real 
objection. ‘The danger to be feared from the trains 
exists more in the imagination than reality. Look 
at Boston. Her railroads penetrate the very heart 
of the city in every direction, cross important streets 
and the trains are drawn by locomotives at high 
speeds, yet we hear no complaints, and accidents 
very rarely occur. Nothing could induce the peo- 
ple of that city to prohibit the running of railroad 
trains within its confines. ‘They are there the 
greatest of conveniences. A merchant can step 
from his counting room into a car, and in thirty 
minutes, in less time than suffices our merchant to 
reach his home up town, the former is at his resi- 
dence fifteen miles from the city. If we had a rail- 
road running from the Battery to the head of the 
Island, our people would prefer to remain upon it, 


instead of going to Brooklyn, Williamsburg, Jersey |’ 


City, etc., for the sake of enjoying the Croton wa- 
ter if for no other reason. 

The inconvenience of which we have spoken it 
is admitted by all, is seriously prejudicing the in- 
terests of this city. The examples of Boston shows 
that no danger is to be feared from running a well 
managed locomotive through it. The objection 
against this is owing rather to prejudice than to 
any sufficient reason. Such being the fact, can- 
a ee be done to secure so desirable a re- 
sult 





New Hampshire. 
Eastern Railroad.—The old board of Srowneee 
have been unanimously re-elected, as follows :— 





Portsmouth; Isaiah Breed, Lynn; Benj. T. Reed, 
Boston ;Stephen A. Chase, Salem. Inchabod 
Goodwin, President; Daniel P. Drown, Secretary ; 
and Wm. 8. Tuckerman, of Boston, Treasurer. 
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_ Remington Bridge. 

Our readers will find in this number a commu- 
nication from Mr. R, in relation to his bridge. 
notice of the article was trowded out of our present 
paper by a press of othermatter. It will appear in 
our next, 





The Iron Interest. 
We give up a large part of our paper of to-day 
to communications upon the iron interest of the 
country. ‘Independent of the influence they are 
calculated to have upon the action of Congress in 
modifying the rate of duty upon foreign iron, they 
possoss gieat interest as presenting a mass of sta- 
tistical information with regard to one gréat bratichr 
of national industry, never before made public. 





Communication Across the Continent. 
We invite attention to the article in our present 
number upon the importance of Congress taking 
immediate measures to provide for the greater safe- 
ty and convenience of the immense tide of emigra- 
tion now moving towards the Pacific. We shall 
recur to this subjeet in our next. 





The Maine and Nova Scotia Railroad. 
The great convention to promote the above pro- 
ject was held in Portland on the 31st instant. It was 
very numerously attended by delegates from the 
British Provinces, and from the Eastern States.— 
The high standing and respectability of the dele- 
gates in attendance, and the character of the pro- 
ceedings will at once give this project a very prom- 
inent place in the public mind. 

The convention was organized by the choice of 
the following named gentlemen as officers : 
HON. JOHN HUBBARD, Governor of Maine, 
President. 
Vice Presidents: 
Admiral the Hon Wo. Firzwintiam Owen, of 
New Brunswick. 
His Worship, Henry Pryor, Mayor of Halifax. 


Henry Cuuss, * St. John. 
= Joun Simpson, “*  Frederickton 
Hon James B. Canoon, “Portland. 
“ Freeman H. Morse, “ Bath. 
“ H.A.S, Dearzorn, “ Roxbury{Ms 
Gen. At.rrep REpDINGTON, “Augusta. 


Hon. Timoruy Bovre.ue, of Waterville. 
“ H. C. Seymour, State Engineer, of N. York 
“ P.M. Fosrer, Prest. of Senate of Maine. 
“ Samuet Bevcuer, Speaker of H. Reps. 
“ E. L. Hamu, of Bangor. 
“ Anson G. CHANDLER, of Calais. 

J. Bett Forsyrts, Esq., of Quebec. 
“ FF. H. Aten, Prof. of Law, Cambridge, Ms. 
Dr. James Rozz, Prof. of Natural Philosophy, 

Frederickton. 
Secretaries : 

F. R. Ancers, Esq., of Quebec. 

ALLEN Haines, Esq., of Portland. 

Geo, A. THaTcHer, Esq., of Bangor. 

Wo. Jack, -Esq., of St. John. 

Join Ross, Esa., of Nova Scotia. 
On taking the chair, the President addressed the 
convention as follows: 
Fellow citizens and gentlemen of the convention 
—I thank you for the distinguished honor you have 
conferred upon me, in calling me to preside over 
your deliberations. Such services as I may in this 
position render, in promoting the important objects 
of this meeting, shall be cheerfully and impartially 
bestowed. 
We are assembled, fellow citizens, to inter- 





and to deliberate upon ‘a subject that is pregnant 
with consequences of the highest import to thisand 
future generations. It is no less an object than ‘to 
ascertain the best channels and the best:means for 
putting us in direct and speedy communication 
with each other and with the whole world to give 
us the easiest and cheapest means for ‘the ‘inter- 


- change of commerce and of mind; to enable us to 


develope and bring into productive energy the un- 
paralleled natural resources of our State ; in short, 
to bring us in communication with the spirit of the 
age. 

Maine must not be delinquent to herself; we 
may not be recreant to ourselves and to posterity. 

Our brethren of. this beautiful city have volun: 
teered to become pioneers in a railroad enterprise, 
worthy of the State and of the age. With a spirit 
of self-sacrifice which does honor tothemselves and 
't} the times, they have staked their all for the com- 
mon good of the State. 

This enterprise, gentlemen, is however, but the 
beginning of the end. 

We want accurate knowledge of our natural fa- 
cilities tor communication ; we want a clear com- 
prehension of the expenditures necessarily involv- 
ed in developing such facilities, and of our ability 
to meet such expenditures; then only can we ad- 
vance with safety and certainty. 

Then shall Maine at her appointed time attain 
to that exalted rank among her sister States which 
she is destined to reach. 

Brethren of the British Provinces, we bid you a 
hearty welcome. Most cordially will we unite 
with the sons of our father land, in all the measures 
calculated to promote our common good, and to ad- 
vance the cause of freedom and humanity. 

On motion of John A. Poor, Esq., the following 
gentlemen were appointed a committee to report 
upon the business of the convention, viz: 

David A. Neal of Salem, Josiah 8. Little of Port- 
land, George W. Stanley of Augusta, J. R. Chad- 
borne, of Eastport, S. R. Hanscom of Calais, Hon. 
J. W. Johnston of Halifax, John Wilson of St. An- 
drews, John H. Gray of 8S. John, Hon. L. A. Wil- 
mot of Frederickton, M. H. Perley of St. John, R. 
B. Dickey of Cumberland, Hon. J. B. Uniacke of 
Halifax, Hon. Edwin Bottsford of Westmoreland, 
John Howe of Boston, A. W. Haven of Portsmouth, 
Ichabod Goodwin of Portsmouth, J. Bell Forsyth 
of Quebec, Hon, Ruel Williams of Augusta, Hon. 
T. Boutelle of Waterville, John Neal, John A. 
Poor and F. O. J. Smith of Portland. 

The meeting then adjourned to 3 o’clock, P. M. 


AFTERNOON. 
The meeting was called to order according to ad- 
journment, and the Committee on Business not be- 
ing ready to report, Hon. Robert Rantoul was call- 
ed upon and addressed the meeting in regard to the 
importance of constructing a line of railroad be- 
tween the proposed points—speaking of it as one of 
the greatest projects of the age, etc. 
Mr. Rantoul having finished, the Chairman of 
the Committee on Business, Mr. Wilmot of New 
Brunswick, presented himself, and stated that the 
Committee would not be ready'to report till to-mor- 
row (this) morning. He requested on the part of 
the Committee, that they might be allowed to sit 
during the convention, and from time to time re- 
port upon such business as might be deemed neces- 
sary, etc. 
His report was accepted. 
Memorials and papers embodying resolutions, 








Ichabod Geodwin, Portsmouth ; Daniel P, Drown, 'change opinions, to impart mutual information 
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route or-routes proposed, were then read, some ten- 
dering money, materials and facilities in aid of the 
great work—and evidencing unlimited enthusiasm 
in regard to it. 

John A. Poor, Esq., then read letters, expressive 
of interest’ in the suceess of the undertaking from 
the following gentlemen : 

Millard Fillmore, President of the United States, 
Edward Everett, Levi Woodbury, J. Phillips Phe- 
nex, H. Hamlin, J. W. Bradbury, N. S. Littlefield, 
B. Silliman, Joel W. White, Hon. George Moffat 
of Montreal, A. T. Gault, Esq., President of the St. 
Lawrence and Atlantic railroad, Lieut. Maury, U. 
8. Navy, and a great number of others. 

The meeting was then addressed by Mr. Watts, 
of Frederickton, and by Hon. J. B. Uniacke, Attor- 
ney General of New Brunswick ; after which it ad- 
journed to meet at 9 o’clock the next morning. 

We are not able to give the second days proceed- 
ings in our present, but shall give them fully in 
our next number. 





Railroad Negotiations and Progress. 

Since our last, the Milwaukee and Mississippi 
railroad company has purchased through its Pres- 
ident, B. Kelborn, Esq., iron for 55 miles of road. 
This distance carries the road into the Rock river 
valley, the garden of Wisconsin, and secures for it 
a large business as soon as it shall be opened.— 
Twenty-five hundred tons of the above were pur- 
chased of Reeves, Buck & Co., of Philadelphia, 
and are to be manufactured at their works at Safe 
Harbor. The price paid for these has not transpir- 
ed; and though it is probably above the cost of the 
foreign, the difference it is believed, will be made 
by the superior quality of the domestic article.— 
The high standing of Reeves, Buck & Co., and the 
interest they have in furnishing a first quality rail, 
is certainly a sufficient guarantee for this. An 
American manufacturer, to succeed, must make a 
superior article. The home is his only market. 
He cannot, like the Englishman, send his refuse 
rails to a foreign market, and escape the conse- 
quences of selling a badarticle. That the English 
manufacturers can, anddo make good rails is admit- 
ed; but that, at the present low prices, they make 
a great many very poor, isequally true. A major- 
ity of these inferior rails are sent to the United 
States ; and it frequently happens that at the very 
lowest rates, our companies pay much more for 
them than they are worth. The rail to be made by 
Reeves, Back & Co. is to weigh 50 lbs. to the yard, 
and will cost per mile about the same as the com- 
mon sized English bar. It is to be delivered in 
New York in season to forward to Milwaukee be- 
fore the close of navigation. 

The whole length of the line of this road to the 
Mississippi river is two hundred miles. This the 
company propose to complete in three years from 
the present season. 

The East Tennessee and Georgia railroad com- 
pany have, we understand, contracted, through 
Raymond & Fullerton, of this city, for 8,000 tons 
of rails, manufactured by the firm of Bailey, Bros. 
The rail, if we mistake not, is to be of the U pat- 
tern, the same as laid on the Atlantic and St. Law- 
Tence, and the York and Cumberland, Penn., roads. 
The above amount will carry this road to the Ten- 
hessee river, a distance of 80 miles from Dalton, 
its point of departure from the Georgia road. Dr. 
Ramsay, the agent for the expenditure of the State 
road, Mr. Keyes, President of the road, together 

; with M. B. Prichard, Esq., the Engineer, are now 
in this city. 





Connecticut. 
Norwich and Worcester railroad directaes chos- 
en at the annual meeting July 10— 
Joel W. White, President, Alex. Dewitt, J. N. 
Perkins, John A. Rockwell, Elihu Townsend, Wm. 
Aug. White, David A. Neal, Jed Huntington, and 
Charles Johnson. 
A report of the directors was unanimously adop- 
ted, It says— 
Holders of 14,160 proien of the old stock have 
subseribed for their proportion, 25 per cent., of the 


new stock, making now 40,700 shares of preferred: 


stock, and leaving only 2,840 shares of old stock 
not subscribed on. 

A dividend of 2} per cent. out of the net earnings 
of the six months, ending 31st May last, was de- 
clared on the preferred stock, payable 15th instant. 
The directors state in their report that the business 
of the past year as a basis the income will not be 
less than 5 per cent. per annum on the entire capi- 
tal, when all is made preferred stock. The re- 
ceipts for the first week in July are $5,800, show- 
ing 20 per cent. increase over same time last year. 





New Jersey. 

Hackensack Railroad.—At a meeting of the 
stockholders of this company, at Congress Hall, on 
Wednesday last, the following persons were elect- 
ed directors for the ensuing year :— 

C. S. Van Wagoner, of Patterson. 

D. K. Allen, . 

John Chadwick, 

John Ackerman, Jr., Bergen Co. 

Henry H. Voorhis, _ 

Garret G. Ackerson, 
~ John Wood. New York. 

Now that the company is organized, we pre- 
sume no time will be lost in commencing the work, 
and the road will be finished with all convenient 
despatch. 


“ 





Impulsion. 
New Mode of Locomotion. 

Experiments have been made upon some Euro- 
pean railroad of impelling railroad trains by horse 
power; the horses being carried along in a car ap- 
propriated to them, and communicating their pow- 
er in the same manner as they do to horse ferry 
boats, in common use. A good deal is said-in its 
favor, but we are convinced that its only merit is 
its novelty. Steam power is vastly the cheapest, 
and may be developed to any useful extent in the 
space occupied by one horse. These are the rea- 
sons that led to the abandonment of horse power, 
and the same reasons will continue to prevent our 
return to its use. 


North Carolina. 

_North Carolina Railroad and Stockholders’ Meet- 
ing.—A meeting of the stockholders of the North 
Carolina Central railroad for the purpose of organ- 
ising the company, was held at Salisbury, on the 
llth inst. Hon. Duncan Cameron, of Raleigh, 
acted as chairman, and John B. Lord, of Rowan, 
and Phillips, ot Orange, as Secretaries. 

The gentlemen whose names follow were elected 
directors of the road for one year: Wm. C. Means, 
of Cabarrus, John B. Lord, of Rowan, John I Sha- 
ver, of Rowan, Francis Fries, of Forsythe, John 
W. Thomas, of Davidson, John M. Morehead, of 
Guilford, John A. Gilmer of Guilford, Benj. Trol- 
linger, of Almance, Wm. A. Graham, of Orange, 
Romulus M. Saunders, of Wake, A. J. DeRosset, 
Jr., of Wilmington, A. T. Jerkins, of Newbern, 

The board of directors appointed Ex-Gov, John 





M. Morehead President, fixing the salary. at$2,- 








500. John U. Kirkland. ot Hillsboro’ was appoint- 
ed Secretary and Treasurer, and Major Gwynn. 
Chief Engineer. 

The surveys will be commenced early in August. 
Three corps of Engineers will be formed for the 
work. 

According to a provision of the by-laws adopted, 
subsequent meetings of the stockholders are to take 
place at Greensboro, Raleigh and Salisbury, alter- 
nately. 





St. I Louis, July 15, 1850. 
Editor Railroad Journal : 

Sin—The surveys of the “ Pacific Railroad” are 
well under way, and the company will have infor- 
mation enough by tbe end of this season to‘admit 
of the location of 100. miles. next spring, and the 
commencement of construction.then. 'The country 
is more broken than the railroad sections of 
ana, Illinois or Ohio, and the g plane of 
the southern half of Missouri, more elevated. The 
prairies of the upper part of the State, through 
which our route passes, are exceedingly fertile and 
very healthy because elevated. To the north of 
the Missouri river, the lands are in great part tak- 
en up, the two rivers, the Mississippi and the Mis- 
souri, which bound them on three sides, affording 
much greater facilities to market than is enjeyed 
by the southern half of the State. In the southern 
half there remains still a large proportion of “ Come, 
gress land” unappropriated, much of it of the rich-, 
est and most inviting character. . The table lands 
on all the main ridges here, and on nearly all the 
subordinate ridges are open prairies, yielding 
where cultivated, heavy crops, and where open, 
pastured in common by herds of cattle, and. horses 
and mules, the property of adjoining farmers.— 
This land will be rapidly bought up and rapidly 
brought into cultivation, so soon as there are means 
of egress provided for its harvests. Any descrip- . 
tion of the extent and beauty of these prairies, and 
of the great fertility of the soil would be consider- 
ed by your readers in the east entirely exaggerated. 

But my object in writing you now, is to claim 
your aid, (in conjunction with the press generally ,; 
of the Western States,) in procuring from the goy- 
ernment a fair examination of the country between 
our western boundary and the Pacific, and a sur- 
vey of the several routes and passes which are 
eligible for a road or railroad. 

The interest which the Western States have in 
this matter seems very imperfectly understood, and 
the luke warmness of the government is. ir- 
reconciliable with the supposition that it can be 
aware of the amount of emigration which hasgone.. 
heretofore, and is now under way, solely from the 
Western States; composed almost entirely of Am-._ 
ericans, old settlers, or the sons of old settlers, the», 
greater part of them in search of means to-enable 
them to live comfortably here, and to extend their 
farming operations ; and few with the intention of. 
making California their future home; an. itiner- 
ant population, peculiarly dependant on travelling 
facilities, a large fraction of it being constantly on 
the road. There probably is not a town or village . 
in this State, in Mlinois, Indiana_nor Ohio 
which has not sent forth its adventurers, and in the 
section of this State over which I have trayelled 
lately, embracing from St. Louis to. the western 
line, there are few farm houses whose inmates are 
not in some way interested in, when not related to 
persons who are on the plains or at the mines—all 
are strongly interested therefore in any scheme 





which’ promises to increase the facilities of com- 
munication with their friends—to make their pro- 
gression the road more rapid, more easy and less 
expensive. To the extent of this State the Pacific 
railroad ‘will vastly increase the present facilities 
of travel, ‘and the:hearty support which it receives 
from the counties through which it passes, in their 
corporate capacities, and also from the owners oi! 
land individually, show that thislis well understood 
by all classes. But beyond this State nothing is 
doing to improve the present savage trails, to ren- 
der them, by. the .establishment of posts, more sate, 
to examine the difficult parts on the existing route 
and ascertain the changes that cari be made to ad- 
vantage, to make known where facilities for water 
and for pasture off and on the road exist, and to 
render ‘secure such small settlements along the 
route as the demands of thé passing emigrants for 
supplies ‘would naturally create. The immense 
extent of the emigration, its character and its con- 
nections would have warranted an early attention 
on ‘the part’ of the government to its security.— 
Many lives have now been lost which might have 
been saved, much unnecessary suffering has been 
endured, which, had a tithe of it occurred by ship- 
wreck on any foreign coast would have created a 
national excitement. Had a foreign Consul been 
as guiltless of any kind of succor, or had a foreign 
government been’ as indifferent to the distress of 
our ¢itizens under similar circumstances, as our 
own government has been, there would have been 
no end to the manifestations of indignation by the 
press, But our politicians seem so entirely absorb- 
ed in swaddling and unswaddling that compromise 
baby as to have no sense at liberty for any other 
employment. 

Our railroad is very much interested in the 
speedy application of those assistancies to which I 
have adverted. The safety of the route across the 
plains, and the improvemen,t will increase the a- 
mount of emigration; and the establishment of posts, 
and the supplies which will be furnished by 
these posts, will reduce the expenses of the 
emigrants, and will enable them to start and totra- 
vel with a reduced provision for contingencies, with 
lighter Joads, and with more alacrity and cheertul- 
ness. What we want pressingly, is the establish- 
ment of these military posts on the present travel- 
led route. Their positions can be changed when 
a minute knowledge of the country shall render 
change advisable, but their presence now is indis- 
pensable, and their absence is all but criminal.— 
The outrages of the Indians are becoming more 
frequent. A force in presence would have kept 
them in check, and might possibly have altogether 
avoided that general war with certain of these In- 
dian nations, which their recent irritating attacks 
and successes makes now ali but unavoidable. 
We want also earnestly such a fair and careful 
survey of the route by some members of the topo- 
graphical corps of engineers as will make plain its 
capabilities for a road or a railroad, and show how 
t he mountaineous country which interferes can best 
be passed, and will enable those acquainted with 
railroads to judge for themselves of the probable 
cost of such a communication to the Pacific on this 
northern route. 

There is an apprehension felt here, that a 
more southern route, thro’ Arkansas and by El 
Passo is favored at Washington, and it is said 
{without any definite source for the ramor being 
given] that Col. Abert and certain members of the 
company of topographical engineers give a prefer- 
ence to that route, and that a survey of that route 
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but that-we shall receive that encouragement from 


only will probably be provided:for, and the exami- 
nation of all othér routés discouraged. I know 
enough of Col. Abert to believe that whatever opin- 
ion he may“entertdin topographically of such an 
extreme southern route to California, he would 
throw no obstacle-in the way of such a thorough 
examination of other routes now travelled, as would 
demonst#até’their true character, show how their 
difficulties can be ovorcome, and afford the 
meatis of general comparison, in regard to distance 
as Well as grades, with particular cities and partic- 
ular sections of country. 

The great travel from the Mississippi valley can- 
not ultimately be made to pass through any one 
funnel.’ The Western States in the upper part of 
the valley will find a northern passage convenient 
to the houses of their citizens, and the Southern 
States will find a southerly route convenient to 
their section of the country, which, to emigrants of 
the Western States moving to California would be 
very circuitous. Look at the length of the Missis- 
sippi valley, and you will be satisfied that no one 
route can be located so as to concentrate the entire 
Pacific travel. The emigrants from Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, lowa and Mis- 
souri,. will not come down to the Arkansas to pass 
southerly by El Pass, to that part of the Pacific, 
whither they are bound; as little will the emi- 
grants from Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, etc., 
be content bye and by to pass across by the north- 
ern route, although to a great extent they do so 
now. 


We may fairly assume that the routes now so 
generally travelled, possess certain advantages 
which entitle them to be thoroughly examined and 
improved in the first instance into good and safe 
travelling roads. Such roads practicable tor whee} 
carriages, are necessary heralds of any railroad, 
and must precede it. The committe of the House 
of Representatives has reported in favor of Whit- 
ney’s railroad, but I trust that ‘the House will not 
commit itself to any particular project, until it has 
voted such an appropriation for surveys by the 
United States Engineers as will secure a thorough 
examination of the country on two or more leading 
routes, and place before it some disinterested testi- 
mony, where now the testimony and assertion is all 
most entirely exparte. The people of this State will 
in all probability petition Congress for such an ex- 
amination. All the States are more or less inter- 
ested in this matter, and nearly every individual 
would look with favor on any arrangements having 
this end in view—the greater number from mo- 
tives of interest, personal or pecuniary, and the 
rest from the feelings of good will which fortu- 
nately accompany ali important scientific under- 
takings—feelings that would be shared by Euro- 
peans as well as by Americans. To give any 
single man or company a monopoly of such a 
scheme without an intelligent understanding of its 
merits, would be very unfortunate. I hope that 
you will agree with me that no privileges should 
be given which would debar the action of any oth- 
er company, or the construction where circumstan- 
ces are sufficiently matured to admit of it, of any 
other route. We look for no unfair monopoly here, 
and are confident that whether as a part of the 
main trunk or one of its most important arms, the 
railroad across this State is destined to be an im- 
portant link in the general liné of travel towards 
the Pacific. The expenditure which will be made 
here in constructing the link through this State en- 
titles us on the other hand’to expect that no favor- 








itism Will be shown to any more southern route, 





the government, in the shape of lands and a pro-. 
per survey beyond the State line, which.the large. 
interests to be accommodated by this undertaking 
entitle us to expect. 
The promise of a fair revenue on the road thro’ 
this State is exceedingly encouraging. Besides the 
business which the rapid settlement of the country 
will create, we have the emigration to California, 
which is constantly increasing, and the passenger 
business and the best of the freight business of the 
upper Missouri, from near Independence, whereit 
is understood the road will tap the river upwards. 
The rapidity of the current of the Missouri, the 
many shifting sand bars, and the number of trees 
and snags which encumber it, render its navigation 
very hazardous and tedious, The railroad has not, 
for its local business, to compete with a river such 
as the Hudson, nor even with a river such as the 
Mississippi, but with one much more tedious and 
dangerous than the last, on which steamboats rare- 
ly make an average time of six miles an hour: A 
traveller will be able to pass from the mouth of the 
Kansas to St. Louis in one day by the railroad, 
whereas it occupies him ordinarily four on the ri- 
ver and frequently a longer time. 
Your ob’t. serv’t., 

Sr. Louis. 





Improvement in Marine Propulsion. 

A few days ago we had the opportunity of in- 
specting at Messrs. Johnson, Cammell, & Co.’s 
Cyclops Steel Works, a remarkable improvement 
effected in the machinery for propelling steam ves- 
sels, It is the invention of Mr. Macintosh, and is 
manufactured at the Cyclops Steel Works. The 
propellers hitherto in use have been invariably 
made from cast metal, and when at rest or in mo- 
tion are a perfect screw, always at the same pitch. 
The improved flexible propeller [Mackintosh’s], to 
which we refer, is made of steel well hammered 
and tempered and set at an angle on the revolving 
shaft. When at rest it is a perfect plane, but when 
in action it forms a screw, and, by the flexibility of 
the steel, assumes a finer or a coarser pitch accor- 
ding to the strength of the adverse action of the 
water through which it moves, This circum- 
stance imparts to the vessel and machinery an easy 
action, especially in rough and heavy seas, which 
has never been attained in the rigid screws now in 
use. Propellers manufactured according to this 
patent are not more than half the weight of those 
made of cast metal, though the forgings are the 
largest yet attempted to be made from steel. It has 
been ascertained by experiment that in point of 
speed there is a gain of at least 20 percent. In 
heavy seas or rough weather this propeller can be 
easily hoisted on board by means of a simple block 
and tackle, thus saving the expense of the machin- 
ery now used for raising the cast metal ones; and, 
from being malleable and tough, does away with 
the risk of breakage which necessarily ensues in 
the moving of a cumbersome piece of cast metal. 
In cost there is a saving of about fifty per cent.— 
This is considered to be one of the greatest improve- 
ments yet made in marine propulsion. Four of 
these propellers have already been made and 
brought into use, and as a proot of the high estima- 
tion in which they are held, it may be stated that 
the lords of the admiralty have ordered her Majes- 
ty’s private yacht, “‘ The Fairy,” the swiftest ves- 
sel afloat, to be fitted out with one of these grog 
lers in preference to the rigid screw. We under- 
stand that Messrs. Johnson, Gammell, and Co., 
have made arrangements with Mr. Mackintosh, 
the ‘patentee, for exclusively manufacturing the 
propellers from three to eighteen feet in length. 
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Coal. 
UMBERLAND SEMI-BITUMINOUS COAL 


superior quality for Locomotives, for sale b 
eeepc 4 H. B. TEBBETTS; 





No. 40 Wall St., New York, 
May 12, 1849. -.Im 
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~~~" RAILROAD CAR 

AND COACH TRIMMINGS. 
Doremus & Nixon 

IMPORTERS AND FURNISHERS 


HAVE FOR SALE 
Plain Garnet Plush. | Fig. Garnet mir p | THe pat. 
“ Crimson “ “Crimson ‘‘ (Elegant. 
‘“‘ Searlet ‘ &s 66 * (Gen. Taylor: 
BROCATELLES. 
Crimson Silk Brocatelles. Gold and Maroon do. 
Gold and Blue “6 Brown “ 
Silk and Wool of every color. 
MOQUETTS, 


Of elegant designs and colors. 
GERMAN CLOTH FOR CAR LININGS. 
The most beautiful goods ever shown in this. coun- 
try, and the subscribers are the sole agents for the sale 


of them. 
Oil cloths Enamelled with Gold. ) These goods can be 
ee ee Silver. furnished in an 


Do. Silver ground velvet Ng dimensions req'd. 
CURLED HAIR 
Of every description and quality. 
JNO. W. A. STRICKLAND, fo. 
y 


New York, 1850. 
FARMERS! ATTENTION !! 


John Mayher & Co’s 
NEW AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 
AND SEED STORE, 

197 WATER STREET, NEW YORK. 
Where they have for Sale, the largest and most com- 
plete assortment of Farming Implements, ever offered 
for sale in this city—all of which they will sell 10 per 
cent. Cheaper than the same kind of Goods can be 
bought at any other houseinthe city. Our Goods are 
all Warranted to give satisfaction. 

FARMERS wanting to purchase, will please call 
and cxamine our Stock before buying elsewhere. 

Among ourassortment may be found the Celebrated 
Highest Premium Eagle Ploughs! together wilh all 
the most approved Ploughs now in use. 

Also,—Horse Powers, Threshing Machines, Fan 
Mills, Corn Shellers, Straw Cutters, Corn Mills, Seed 
Sowers, Churns, Ox Yokes, Ox Scrapers, Hay Rakes, 
Horse Rakes, Patent Chain Pump (that never freezes 
nor rusts), and other Pumps; in fact we have every- 
thing for Farming Purposes—together with Guano, 
Bone Dust and other Fertilizers. 

JOHN MAYHER & CoO., 


197 Water st., N. Y. 
Feorus 9, 1850. 


B.—J. M. & Co. also continue their Old Stand, 
at 195 Front street, near Fulton Market. 





MINING AGENCY. | 


Capt. O. H. Matthews, 
Civil and Mining Engineer, F'. G. S., London, ete. 
HAYS G completed his three years engagement on 

Lake Superior, is open to negotiate for another 
appointment as Mining Agent, or Superintendent of 
Mines. Also, to give his opinion and advice upon 
Mineral Lands, to Buyers and Sellers of Stock, or to 
be consulted on any section in this important branch 
of national industry. 

The most implicit confidence may be relied on, and 
immediate attention given to all communications (pre 
paid), Address Capt. O. H. Matthews, T ronto, 

July 27th, 1850. 3m 


Ogden & Martin’s 
ROSSENDALE CEMENT. 


WE are prepared to enter into arrangements for 

supplying our Cement for public works or other 
purposes, e warrant the cement equal in every re- 
spect to any manufactured in this country. It attains 
a great degree of hardness, setts immediately under 
water, and is a superior article for masonry coming in 
contact with water, or requiring great strength. 

For sale in tight barrels, well | ome at their office 

OGDEN & MARTIN, 104 Wall st. 
February 16, 1850. * 
@ above cement is used in most of the fortifica- 

tions building by government. 


Railroad Iron. 
F ANY PATTERN AND WEIGHT, 
: o a Favorite Brand, 
And deliverable in Bond, or Duty paid, at any Port of 
the U. S., contracted for on favorable terms, by 
CHARLES ILLIUS, 
20 Beaver St., New York. 

P Pig and other Iron also contracted for. Sole Agent 
joe Baxter's Machine and Burning Oil’—particu- 
py Kars peg fr “ Rajvoats, and other Machinery— 

Tm many now 
wer out er y y using it, and 25 

















Gloucester Iron: Wor cs, 
GLOUCESTER, NEW JERSEY; 
NEARLY OPPOSITE PHILA DELPHIA. 


‘ie ~ subscribers having made extensive alterations 
in their works, are now prepared to receive orders 
for all kinds.of Stationary and Marne Engines, Boil- 
ers, Locomotives, Sugar Mills, and every description 
of Mill Work. K 

Also—Orders for Iron and Brass Castings executed 
with despatch. ; 3 

Having secured the valuable services of Mr. David 
Matthew as Superintendent (who has been for five 
years foreman in the Iron Works of John Watchman, 
now the Vulcan Works, Baltimore, and for 12 years 
snperintendent of the Mohawk and Hudson and the 
Utica and Schenectady Railroads, New York,) they 
feel confident that all orders entrusted to them will be 
faithfully executed, 

Having an extensive Wharf in front of their works, 
it will afford a safe harbor for all classes of steam ves- 
sels that may require mre aa “32 winter. 


2 .. SITER. 
Gloucester, July 24, 1850. Im. 


Ray’s Patent India Rubber 
Car Springs. 














Savannah, Ga., May 22, 1850. 
Fowter M. Ray, Esq., 

Dear Sir: I have no hesitation’in saying, after hav- | 
ing used on our road your springs and Fuller’s, tnat I| 
consider yours decidedly the best in every particular, | 
and in this opinion I am sustained by all our officers. 
Fuller’s spring has a tendency to split, and also to 
chafe or abrade by the constant friction on the cast 
iron plates or disc : and in my opinion is not near so) 
elastic as yours. 

Your springs, which have been in use on our road 
for 12 or 15 months past, and in constant use under 
both passenger and freight cars, are to all appearances 
aselastic, sound and good, as when first put in use. 

We are new building eigty-five new cars, of which 
for fifty-sets the springs have been ordered of you. 

GEORGE A. ADAMS, 
Master Carpenter, 
Central Railroad and Banking Co. of Georgia. 


Connecticut River Railroad Office, 
Northampton, May 4, 1850. ; 
E. Crane, Esq., 

Dear Sir: It is now about two years since I first 
tried the experiment of using aset of Ray’s India-rub- 
ber Springs upon one of our merchandise cars, and al- 
though the car has been in constant service since that 
time, I do not on examination find the slightest diffe- 
rence either in the thickness or elasticity of the mate- 
rial. 

The same result has followed wherever we have ap- 
plied them, either-for wheel or draw springs on En- 
gines, Tenders or Cars. At present we use no other ; 
either in replacing old springs or building new cars— 
and I am perfectly satisfied that for economy, durabi- 
lity, safety, and ease of motion, that Ray’s India-rub- 
ber is the best article for Springs which has been pre- 
sented to the public. 

Yours respectfully, J. HUNT, 
Supt. Connecticut River Railroad. 
Epwarp Crang, Esq,, 

Dear Sir: Having applied to cars of the Boston and 
Worcester Railroad Corporation, Ray’s Vulcanised 
Rubber Springs (where they have been in use for some 
two years last past), I have had occasion to observe 
their operation, and am free to say in answer to your 
inquiries, that they retain their elasticity perfectly dur- 
ing all changes of atmospheric. temperature: and are 
in my opinion a most valuable acquisition to Railroad 
Cars—are not liable to derangement, as is the case 
with steel springs ; while at the same time it costs less 


to apply them. Respectfully yours 
~~ pe D. N.. PICKERING, 
Supt. Motive Power, Bost. & Wor. Railroad. 











Boston, April 15th, 1850. 





CELEBRATED CAST STEEL 


AND 

Best Cast Steel Royal Improved Files, well known 
as better adapted for Engineers’ and Machinists’ pur- 
poses than any now in use in the United States. 

Every description of Square, Octagon, Flat and 
Round Cast Steel, Sheet, Shovel and Railway Spring 
Steel, etc., and Steel to order for any pur man- 
ufactured at their works in Sheffiel d universally 








known by the old stamp “‘ Globe.” 
HENRY J. IBBOTSON, Agent., 
218 Pearl st.,. New. ¥ ork, 


— | 
Ibbotson, Brothers & Co’s 













FULLER’S PATENT. 
INDIA RUBBER SPRING. 
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HESE SPRINGS ARE THE CHEAPEST, 
the lighte: ie is urable ‘y yet known. 
They are easily. applied to NOt Os rt and there 
is small possibility of any acci ct to them. 
Other parties.through Mr. Ray setup ¢ to an 
India Rubber Spring which, though in - 
ciple, is very inferior in its working a irability.— 
Actions are in progress for.an iafingeest on Ful- 
ler’s Patent against parties using that Spring. 

The east of Fuller’s Spring over that'claimed 
by Mr. Ray is fully established and has froage wiently beer 
testified to. The following are from gentlemen who 
have had much experience with both Borman. ’ 


“Tt will afford me pleasure to recommend your springs 
to the companies in this region, in preference to Ray’s 
which I am confident are inferior in mechanical ar- 
rangement to yours.” JOHN M’RAE, 

Engineer S. Carolina R. R., Charleston, 


in Mr. M’Rae’s opinion that 
ior in mechanical arrangement to Fuller’s. I repeat- 
had seen your springs (as I believe) and entertain it 
still.” | PARKER, — 
Office of Sup’t Norwich & Worcester R.R Co. 
December 26, 1849. 
Engineer of S. Carolina Railroad, that * Rays Springs 
are inferior to Fuller’s Springs ;’ and_shall with plea- 
adoption. I have used both springs on this road and 
have no hesitation in saying that I should in all cases 
SAMW’L H. P. LEE, JR., 
Sup’t and Engineer. 
Boston, 20th December, 1849. 
“This company have ears fitted up with both Ray’s 
do not hesitate to say that Fuller’s arrangement is 
very much superior to Ray 


‘**T do not hesitate to allow yomto. say that I concur 
edly expressed that opinion long before Mr. M’Rae 
Gen’l Supt..of Baltimore and Ohio R. R. 
“T most fully concur in the opinion of Jno. McRae, 
sure recommend them to alk Railroad.Companies for 
prefer Fuller’s Spring.” 
Office B. & P. R, R. Co., 
and Fuller’s ‘ Metallic India Rubber Springs,’ and 3 
8. 
W. RAYMOND UEE, Supt, 


The following result has been obtain. 1 by experf 
ment upon one railroad. 
A set of Trucks fitted : 
with Steel Springs cost $190°77 and weigh 2355 Ibe. 


The same with Fuller’s 
Springs, .  .  . 13071 « 1911 Ibs. 
Difference, . $59-06 “¢ 444 lis. 


Not only is there an advantage in the cost, but ow- 
ing to the great recuction in weight, the car can 
made lighter throughout, and so an enormous saying 
in weight may be effected in a Train. . 


AGENTS. 
G. M. KNEVITT, 38 Broadway, N. Y., 
JOHN THORNLEY, 110 Chéstnut St., Philad. 
The BOSJON BELTING CO,, Milk sts Boston. 
January 2, 1850. scr ; 





American, Cast Steel.:: 
4 Mes ADIRONDAC STEEL MANUFACs 
TURING CO. is now producing. from Ame-- 
rican iron, at their works at'Jerséy City; N.J., Cast 


Steel of extraordinary quality, and is prepared to 
supply orders for the same at prices below that of 
the imported: artielevot dike quatity: ». Gonsumers 
will find it to. their interest. to. give. this a:trial...Or- 
ders for all sizes of hammered east steel, directed as 
above, will meet with prompt attention, 


May,28, 1849. 


y’s springs,are.infer- « 
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P 75-N. Water St., Philadelphia. 


ENGINEERS. 


Atkinson, T. C., 
Alexandria and Orange Railroad, Alexandria, Va. 


Bancks, C. W 
Civil. Engineer, Vicksburg, iss. 
Buckland, George 

Troy and Greenbush Railroad. 


Clement, Wm. H., 
Little Miami Railroad, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cozzens, W, Fi, 
Engineer and Surveyor, St. vr 54 Mo. 
Alfred W. Craven 
Chief Engineer Croton Aqueduct, New York. 
‘Davidson, M. O., 
Eckhart Mines, Alleghany Co., Maryland. 


Fisk, Charles B., 
Cumberland and Ohio Canal, Washington, D. C. 
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‘Stark, George. 
Bost., Con.’and Mont. he E tearein Bridge, WN. H. 
Steele, J. Dutton, 

‘ah Pottstown, Pa. 











Trautwine, John C., 
Panama Rajltoad— Address through office of Panama 
Railroad Co., 78 Broadway, N. Y. 





r Trimble, lsaac K., 
Philad., Wil. & Baltimore Railroad, Wilmington, Del. 


Tinkham, A. W. 


United States Fort, Bucksport, Me. 


Thomson, J. Edgar. 
Pennsylvania (Central) Railroad, Philadetphia. 


Troost, Lewis, 
Alabama and Tennessce Railroad, Selma, Ala. 


Whipple, S., 
Civil Engineer and Bridge Builder, Utica, N.Y. 
Williams, E. P., 


Auburn and Schenectady Railroad, Auburn, N. Y. 


- Williams, Charles H., _ 


Milwaukie, Wisconsin. 




















Felton, S. M., 
, Fitechburgh Railroad, Boston, Mass. 


- Floyd-Jones, Charles, 
South Oyster Bay, L. I. 








; Gzowski, Mr., 
St. Lawrence & Atlantic Railroad, Montreal, Canada. 


Gilbert, Wm. B. 
Rutland and Burlington Railroad, Rutland, Vt. 


Grant, James H., 
Nashville and Chattanooga R. R., Nashville, Tenn. 


S. W. Hill, 
Mining Engineer and Surveyor, Eagle River, 
Lake Superior. 


Holcomb, F. P. 
Southwestern Railroad, Macon, Ga. 


Johnson, Edwin F. 
New York and Boston Railroad, Middletown Ct. 


Latrobe, B. H., 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md. 


Miller, J. F., 
Worcester and Nashua Railroad, Worcester, Mass. 


Morris, Elwood, 
Schuylkill Navigation, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 


Morton, A. C. 
Atlantic and St. Lawrence Railroad, Portland, Me. 


MeRae, John, 
South Carolina Railroad, Charleston, S. C. 


Nott, Samuel, 
___Lawrence and Manchester Railroad, Boston, __ 
Prichard, M. B., , 
East Tennessee and Georgia R. R., Cleveland, Tenn. 


Roebling, John A,, 
Trenton, N. J. 


W. Milnor Roberts, 
Bellefontaine and Indiana Railroad, Marion, Ohio. 


Roberts, Solomon W., _ 
Ohio and Pennsylvania Railroad, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sanford, C. O., 
South Side Railroad, Virginia. 


Schiatter, Charles L. 
Northern Railroad (Ogdensburg), Malone, N. Y. 





















































Sours, Peter, 





HOTELS. 
Exchange Hotel, 


Adjoining Eastern Railroad Depot, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
4 Sa EN FISK ¢& SPERRY, 
Late of Delevan House, Albany. 


J.D. Abraham, Architect, 
NO. 300 MAIN STREET, 
BFFFALO, N. Y. 














Fountain Hotel, 
LIGHT S*REET, BALTIMORE, 


: P. TH URS DEY 60< s600 koo 6608'S Proprietor, 





DUNLAP’S HOTEL, 
On the European Plan, 
NO. 1356 FULTON STREET, 
Between Broadway and Nassau St., 
NEW YORK, 


MANSION, 
Corner of Maine and Exchange Streets, 
P. DORSHIMER. BUFFALO. 
GUY'S Sie 
United States Hotel, 
(Opposite Pratt street Railroad Depot,) 
BALTIMORE. 
G WILLIAM GUY. 
American Hotel, 
Pratt street, opposite the Railroad Depot, = 
BALTIMORE. 


HENRY M. SMITH........... Proprietor. 
Late of the Exchange & St. Charles Hotels, Pittsburg. 


JOHN GUY. 





1‘ RATLROAD "JOURNAL, 
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- Lithography. 
JOHN P, HALL & CO., 

161 Main st., Buffalo, (Commereial Advertiser Build.) 
Are prepared to execute all kinds of saa. ged 

in good stole and at reasonable rates. Particular at- 

tention wil be paid to Engraving Railroad Maps, En- 

gineer’s Plans and drafts, etc:, and orders in this line 

are respectfully solicited. 


J. T. Hodge 
Will attend to the examination of mining tracts near 
Lake Superior, and prepare Reports and Maps. 
Address, during the Summer, 
Ontanagon Postoffice, Lake Superior. 





————$ $$ ee 





- Cumberland Steam Coal, 


FROM THE 
FROSTBURG. MINES, MD. 
H. A. TUCKER, 

Agent of Frostburg Coal Co. 
No. 50 Wall Street, New York. 


Eaton, Gilbert & Co. 
Railroad Car, Coach _" ee Builders, 


J 








Nathan Caswell, 
METAL BROKER, 69 WALLST., N.Y, 
For the Purchase and Sale of Railroad Iron (new and 
old,) Boiler Plates, Pig and Bar Iron, Lead, 'T'in, Cop- 
per, Spelter, etc. Refers to 

Messrs. Boorman, Johnston, & Co., New York. 
“Grinnell, Minturn & Co., 53 
‘Barston, Pope & Co., Me 

“ Earps & Brink, Philadeiphia. 

ania + Pratt & Brother, Baltimore. 

John Barstow, Esq., Providence. 

Lewis Bullard, Esq., Boston. 

February 9, 1850. 6m* 


United States Railroad Guide 


and Steamboat Journal. 
ONTAINING Orriciat Time ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Tables of Stations, Distances, Fares, Time, etc., 
with much miscellaneous matter for the travelling pub- 
lic. Price 12 cents a copy. . Yearly subscription $1. 
Published at 43 Ann street, New York, 


STEEL AND FILES. 


R. S. Stenton, 

20 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK, 

AGENT FOR 
J. & Riley Carr’s 
BAILEY-LANE WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 
Manufacturers of Cast, Shear, German and Blister 
STEEL 

Of all descriptions. Warranted Good 

FIL 








Manufacturers of Machinists’ Warranted Best Cast 
Steel Files, expressly for woring upon Iron and Steel, 
made very heavy for recutting. 

x A full Stock of Steel and Files at all times on 
hand. 6m4 


Walter R, Johnson 
IVIL AND MINING ENGINEER AND AT- 
torney for Patents. Office and Laboratory, F St., 
opposite the Patent office, Washington, D. C. 








Washington Hotel, 
BY JOHN GILMAN, 
$1 Per Day. 
No. 206 Pratt street, (near the Depot,) 


BALTIMORE. 


Barnum’s City Hotel, 
MONUMENT SQUARE, BALTIMORE. 
This Extensive Establishment, erected expressly 

for a Hotel, with every regard to comfort and conven- 
ience, is situated in the centre and most fashionable 
rt of the city, and but a few minutes’ waik from the 
ilroad Depots and Steamboat Landings, 
The House has lately undergone a thorough repair, 
embracing many valuable improvements, and will ac- 





~ |] commodate 250 Guests, BARNUM & CO. 





JONES’ HOTEL, 
NO. 152 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Rahway, New Jersey. 





Bawwess & Weer, . . . . . . . Proprietors. 








Dudley B. Fuller & Co., 
IRON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 139 GREENWICH STREET, 
NEW YORK, 








Manning & Lee 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NO. 51 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
BALTIMORE. 

Agents for Avalon Railroad Iron and Nail Works. 
Maryland Mining Company’s Cumberland Coal ‘CED 

—‘Potomac’ and other good brands of, Pig Iron. 


Cop Waste. 
cee COP WASTE, suitable for cleaning Rail- 
road, Steam oat and Stationary Enyines, con- 
stantly an hand and forsale va 
KENNEDY & GELSTON, 
54 Pine St., randall 





October 27, 1849, 
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Furnishing Store. 
F. 8S. & S. A. MARTINE, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


RAIL ROAD CAR & 
CARRIAGE LININGS, 


PLUSHES, CURTAIN MATERIALS, ETC., 
112 WILLIAM ST., NEAR JOHN, 

3-4 and 6-4 Damasks, Union and Worsted ; Mo- 
Rattinetts, Cloths, Silk and Cotton Velvets, 

English Buntings 


Samuel Kimber & Co., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
WILLOW ST. WHARVES, PHILADELPHIA. 
GENTS for the sale of Charcoal and Anthracite 
ve bape Hammered Railroad Car and Locomo- 
tive Force Pumps of the most approved con- 
struction for Railroad Hydraulic 
Rams, etc., etc. 
July, 27, 1849. 


James Herron, Civil Engineer, 
OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY YARD, 
PENSACOLA, FLORIDA., 

PATENTEE OF THE 
HERRON RAILWAY TRACK. 

Models of this Track, on the most improved plans, 


m 
may be seen at the Engineer’s office of the New York 
and Erie Railroad. 


To Railroad Companies. 
—WROUGHT IRON WHEELS— 
SAFETY AND ECONOMY. 
NORRIS’ LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 

SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK, 
Are Manufacturing Wrought Iron Driving, Truck, 
Tender, and Car Wheels—made from the best Ameri 
can Iron, Address E. S. NORRIS. 

May 16, 1849. 


George O. Robertson, 
BROKER IN SCOTCH AND 
AMERICAN PIG IRON ; 


Bar Iron, Lead, Spelter, Tin, Copper, etc., 
No. 4 Liberty Place, MAIDEN LANE, 
(Near Broadway,) 

NEW YORK 


Manufacture of Patent Wire 
ROPE AND CABLES, 


For Inclined Planes, Suspension Bridges, Standing 
Rigging, Mines, Cranes, Derrick, Tillers, &c., by 
JOHN A. ROEBLING, Civil Engineer, 
TRENTON, N. J. 
Doremus & Harris, 
ANALYTICAL & CONSULTING CHEMISTS, 
1179 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
TSSCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY.£¥ 


To Engineers and Surveyors. 

E. BROWN AND SON Mathematical inst. ma- 
kers No. 27 Fulton Slip, New York, make and keep 
for sale, Theodolites, Levelling inst., Levelling rods, 
Surveyors Compasses, and Chains, Cases of Mathe- 
matical drawing insts. various qualities, together with 
@ general assortment of Ivory Scales and small insts. 
generally used by Engineers. 


Ranstead, Dearborn & Co., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE CRANKS AND CAR AXLES, 


WROUGHT IRON SHAFTING, 
And All Kinds of Hammered Shapes. 


Forge at Commercial Point, Dorchester, 
Office 25 Foster's Wharf, TON. No. 211 Broad St. 
ON. 


BOS 


Henry J. Ibbotson, 
[MEORTER of Sheffield and Birmingham Goods. 
Also, Agent for the Manufacture of Telegraph 
Wire. 218 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 


Cumberland, (Md.,) Coals for 
Steaming, etc. 





ater Stations a 





























MERCHANT, AND MANUFAGTURER OF 
CAST STEEL WARRANTED SAWS, 
—AND FILES— 
IMPORTER OF THE 
GENUINE WICKESRLY GRINDSTON 
NO. 8 LIBERTY STREET, | 
NEW YORK. ~* 


— 


me ae = —— eee 


3 O00 now landing and to arrive. 


so contracts pare for future delivery of above su- 
rior make English Iron. 
Ay Round, Square and Fiat. 
«e ‘ 


Railroad Iron. 


00 Tons Banks Best Iron, 
200 ‘* English Bar ‘ 
10 ‘* 9-16 Square Iron for Railroad Spikes. 


sale in lots to suit purchasers b 
ic Ree DAVID Ww. WETMORE. 
New York, March 26, 1850. : 3m 


Railroad Lron. 
Basser Undersigned, Agents for Manufacturers, are 
prepared to contract to deliver Rails of superior 
quality, and of any size or pattern, to any ports of dis- 
charge in the United States. 
COLLINS, VOSE & CO. 
74 South St, 
New York, June 1, 1850. 


Railroad Lron. 
1,500 Tons weighing 59 Ibs. per lineal yard. 
500 “ “ 57 “ “ 





’ 


500 “ “ 56 “ “ 
500s “ 60&6l1 lbs, “ 
Also 24x flat rails. All the above being of approv- 


For sale by 
DAVIS, BROOKS, & CO., 
68 Broad street. 
N.B.—Rails imported on commission, or at a fixed 
price. 


ed patterns. 





TONS C. L. MAKE 634 lbs. per yard,} 





Iron. 

Pig Iron, Anthracite and Charcoal; Boiler and Flue 
Iron, Spring and Blistered Steel, Nail Rods, Best Re- 
fined Bar Iron, Railroad Iron, Car Axles, Nails, Stove 
Castings, Cast Iron Pipes of all sizes, Railway Chairs 
of approved patterns’ for sale by 
OLEMAN, KELTON & CAMBELL, 

109 N. Water St., Philadelphia. 


RONDALE PIG METAL, MANUFACTURED 
and for sale bv the Bloomsburg Railroad Iron Co. 
LINDLEY FISHER, Treasurer. 
75 N. Water St., Philadelphia. 


Railroad Iron. 


9 Tons, weighing 58 pounds per lineal yard, 
of the most approved pattern of T rails, in 
store and to arrive, for sale by 
COLLINS, VOSE & CO. 


74 South St. 
New York, June 1, 1850. 


Railroad Iron. 
Tons, weighing about 61 Ibs. per yard, 90 
] 675 tons, weighing about 52 lbs. per yard, and 
825 tons, weighing about 53} Ibs. per yard, of the lat- 
est and most approved ate of T rail, for sale by 
BOORMAN, JOHNSTON & CO., 


119 Greenwich street. 
New York, Feb. 25, 1850. 


N.B.—B., J. & Co are also B payucey to take con- 
tracts for English rails, delivered in any of the Atlan- 
tic ports of the Unitad States. 


Railroad Iron. 
HE UNDERSIGNED, HAVING made yoy 
ments abroad, are prepared to contract for the de- 
livery of Foreign rails, of approved brands upon 
most favorable terms. 

They will also make contracts for American rails, 
made at their Trenton works, from Andover Iron, in 
whole or in part, as may be agreed upon. 

They are prepared to furnis Tolegmph, Spring and 
Market Wire; Braziers and Wire Rods; Rivets and 
Merchant Bars to order, all made exclusively from An- 
dover Iron. W867 9 for rey of bee who ane iron 
of the v ¢ quality for special purpo respect- 
fully invited. COOPER & HEWITT, 




















RDERS RECEIVED FOR AND FILLED 
by J. COWLES, 27 Wall St, N. Y, ; 


: 17 Burling Slip, New York. 
February 15, 1850. 
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Round Iron, - 


Square Flat i” 


Hoop Iren, 
Scroll 5 
Axles, Locomotive Tyres, 





Manufactured at the Glendon East Bostun, fo 
sale by GEORGE GARDNER & CO., 92 
Sept. 15, 1849. Aery 4m37 
PATENT HAMMERED RAILROAD. SHIP & 
BOAT SPIKES. — The Albany Iron Works 
have always. on hand, of their own a 


assort of Railroad, Ship and Boat S: 
from 2 to 12 in in and of any form 
From the excellencé of material p hewn used in 


their manufacture, and their very general use for rail§ 
toads and other purposes in this. man 
facturers have ac taaiodiads in Sentiee ly 


fully 
equal to, the best spikes in market, both as to quali 


and a ce, All orders addressed to 
ers at the works will ro ay executed 
¥ SLOW, 
Albany Iron ar. Works, Tsay, N. ¥. 
— — ena Shee had at ow te? ° 
rastus Corning c ny; itt. & So. ; 
York; E. Pratt & Br» 1 er, Eas Md ta 





LAP—WELDED 
WROUGHT IRON TUBES 


FOR - 
TUBULAR BOILERS, | 


FROM ONE AND A QUARTER TO SEVEN 
INCHES IN DIAMETER. ~ 


f tee ONLY Tubes of the same quality man- 
ufacture as those so extensively used in 
Scotland, France and Germany, for Locomotiv - 


rine and éther Steam Sage oilers. ” 
THOMAS PROSSER & SON, Patentees, 
28 Platt street, New York. 


Railroad Iron. 

os UNDERSIGNED ARE PREPARED TO 

contract for the delivery of English Railroad Iron 
of favorite brands, during the Spring. They also re 
ceive orders for the importation of Pig, Bar, S te. 
Iron. THOMAS B. SANDS & CO., 
22 South William street, 

New York, 





February 3, 1849. 


Iron Store. 
HE Subscribers, having the selling agency of the 
following named Rolling Miils, yiz: Norristown, 
Rough and y, Kensington, Triadelphia, Pottse 
ove and Thorndale, can supply Railroad ye oy 
Merchants and others, at the wholesale mill prices for. 
bars of all sizes, sheets cut to order as large as 58 in, 
diameter; Railroad Iron, domestic and foreign; Locoe 
motive tire welded to given size; Chairs and Spikes 
Iron for shafting, locomotive and general 
urposes ; Cast, Shear, Blister and Spring Steel; Boii- 
er rivets; Copper; iron, etc., ete. 
MORRIS, JONES & CO,, 
Iron Merchants, 
Schuylkill 7th and Market Sts., Philadelphia. 
August 16, 1849, y33 


Railroad Iron. 
HE MOUNT SAVAGE IRON WORKS, AL- 
leghany county, Maryland, having recently pass- 
ed into the hands of new proprietors, are now 
ed, with increased facilities, to execute orders 
of the various patterns of Railroad Iron. Comm 
cations addressed to either of the subscribers will have 
prompt attention. . J. F: WINSLOW, President 
. wale N.Y. 
ERASTUS CORNING, Albany} 
WARREN DELANO, 4 


t, N.Y. 
Sie, ) 








JOHN M. FORBES 
ENOCH PRATT, 
November 6, 1848. 


Railroad Iron. 

HE SUBSCRIBERS ARE PREPARED TO 

take ordere for Railroad Iron to be. made at the: 
Phenix Iron Works, situated.on the Schuylkill: 
er, near this city, and at their Safe HarborJron 
situated in Lancaster County, on the Susq 
river; which two establi ents-are-now turning 
upwards of 1800 tons of finished rails per month. 

Companies desirous of contracting will be 

supplied with rails of any required pattern, and of. 
very best quality. 


REEVES, BUCK & co, 
45 North Water St ae 











March 15, 1849, AYAS 








































































& W, DEN! & SON, 
Corner of ‘North.and Monument Sts.,—Baltimore, 


ak ‘HAVING THEIR 

iRON FOUNDRY AND MACHINE SHOP 

In comple ration, are prepared to execute 
— thfally and prom i , orders for 
omotive or § ee Engines, . 

" Woolen, Cstn , Flour, Rice, Sugar Grist, or Saw 


. 
: Hand or Chuck Lathes, 
alls anny for cutting all kinds of Gearing. 
_, Hydranlic, Tobaceo and other Presses, 

- ACar and Locomotive ‘patent Ring Wheels, war- 


Bridge and Mill Castings of every description; 
‘Gas arid Water Pipes of all-sizes, warranted, 
‘Railtoad Wheels with best ted axle, fur- 
nished and fitted up f mee ‘ te 
ZBeing provided ‘ith eavy Lathes for Bor- 
ng and Turning Screws, Cylinders, etc,, we can 


furnish them ot apy pitch, length or pattern. 
ze Old Machinery Renewed or Repaired—and 
Esti ‘ork in any part of the United States 


furn at short. notice. 
June 8, 1849, : 


Iron. Wire. 
EFINED IRON WIRE OF ALL KINDS, 
Card, Reed, Cotton-flyer, Annealed, Broom, 
Buckle, and Spring Wire. . Alsoall iinds of Round, 
Flat or Oval ire, best adapted to various machine 
purposés, annealed and tempered, straightened and 
em ay length, manufactured and sold b 
ae fCHABOD WASHBURN. 
Worcester, Mass., May. 25, 1849. 


Wheel, Forge and Foundry 
: Me 
7 OCUST GROVE Wheel Iron of great strength 
and superior chilling property. 
. Balt. Charcoal Forge Iron, from Patuxent, Curtis 
- ikridge Foundry In f superio h and 
oundry Iron, of su r strength an 
softness. Anthracite and Charcoal Iron a4 Penn- 
lvania and Virginia. Gas and Water Pipes, Lamp 
osts from Elkridge furnace. 
LEMMON & GLENN, 
6m9 62 Buchanan’s Wharf, Baltimore. 


S. S. Keyser & Co., 
IRON WAREHOUSE, 


Corner of Sout : and Pratt Streets, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Selling Agents for the Rough and me Bar Iron 
vand Elk Boiler and Flue Iron Rolling Mills; Sarah 
and Taylor Furnaces, and Wrightsville Hollow Ware 
Foundry, and Dealers in Bar and Sheet Iron, and 
Cast, Sheer, German, Blister, Spring and Electerised 
Steel, etc., etc. 


Smith & Tyson 
_ GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 25 South Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
GENTS. for the Celebrated Columbia Pig Iron, 
suitable for Car Wheels and Chilled Rolls. 
Columbia refined Charcoal Blooms; Refined Char- 
poe rr Billet Iron x oo i age aon yor 
Bri . 0 at strength; Cut 8, Spikes, an 
Bee eet Sed Spikes and Wrought Chairs. 22tf 


Stickney & Beatty, 
DEALERS IN IRON AND IRON 








*, 











. MANUFACTURERS. 
*'A GENTS for the Balt. City Rolling Mill, from 
“&. which establishment they are prepared to furnish 
“Ellicott’s round, square, and flat bariron, puddied and 


charcoal boiler plates and billet iron—also nts for 
the sale of the Laurel and Maryland (Balt.) charcoal 


forge pig iroris, Balt. hard iron for chilling wheels, an- 
‘i Eatam nails, Catoctin foundry iron, boiler blooms’ 
‘From the Caledonian works, Wm. Jessop & Son’s cast 
‘steel; Coleman’s blister steel and nail rods, hoop, band, 
@heet, oval and common English iron 


i Nos. 18 and 20 South Charles st.; Baltimore. 


* 





Railroad Iron. 

: Se msde by the subscribers, agents for 
“the manufacturers, for the delivery of Railway 

Tron, at any port in the United States, at fixed prices, 


and of me tried and approved for many years, on 
ways in this country. 
RAYMOND & FULLERTON, 46 Out: 
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ies Tron. 
‘Tye pa te ae Pr-agoenh 
i Sor. -Jersey Iron Co are prepared 
to execute orders for the different Kinds and sizes of 
Iron usually made atthe works of the company, and 
offer for sale on advantageous terms.— 
be tons No. 3 panies Besndry Pig. Iron. 

0. 


‘ 0. 0. 
"Nos. 2 & 3 Forge do. do. 
#” No. 2Glendon do. do. 
* Nos. 2. & 3 Lehigh Crane do do. 
‘* No. 1 Pompton Charcoal do. 
“ Nea yee Paggoting for shafts 
ew-Jerse ron, for 
Best Bars, he 4 tna tas pes 1 inch thick 
Do do unds and wee § to 3 inch. 
Rounds and Squares, 3-16 to 1 inch. 
Half Rounds, } tolin, Ovals& Half Ovals} to 1} in, 
Bands, 1} to4inch. Hoops, § to 2 inch. 
Trunk Hoops, # to 14 in. Horse Shoe & Nut Iron. 
Nail Plates. Railroad Spikes. 
DUDLEY B, FULLER & Co., 139 Greenwich- 
st. and 85 Broad-st. 


WILLIAM JESSOP & SONS’ 
CELEBRATED CAST-STEEL. 
The subscribers have on hand, and are constantly re- 
ceiving from their et 
PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 
Double Refined Cast Steel—square, flat and octagon, 
Best warranted Cast Steel—square, flat and octagon, 

Best double and single Shear Steel—warranted. 











Machinery Steel—round. 
Best and 2d gy. Sheet Steel—for saws and other pur- 

poses. 
German Steel—fiat and square, “W.I. & S.” “Eagle” 
«and “Goat” stamps. 
Genuine “ Sykes,’ L Blister Steel. 
Best English Blister Steel, etc., etc., etc. 

All of which are offered for sale on the most favora- 
ble terms by WM. JESSOP & SONS, 

91 John street, New York. 

Also by their Agents— 
Curtus & Hand, 47 Commerce street, Philadelphia. 
Alex’r Fullerton & Co., 119 Milk street, Boston. 
—— & Beatty, South Charles street, Baltimore. 
May 6, 1848. . 


JOHNSON, CAMMELL & Co's 
Celebrated Cast Steel, 


AND 
ENGINEERING AND MACHINE FILES, 
which for quality and adaptation to mechanical uses, 
have been prove oo grew toany in the United States, 
Every description of square, octagon, flat and round 
cast steel, sheet, shovel and railway spring steel, best 
double and single shear steel, German steel, flat and 
square, goat stamps, etc. Saw and file steel, and steel 
to order for any purposes, manufactured at their Cy- 
clops Steel Works Sheffield. 
JOHNSON, CAMMELL & CO., 

100 William St., New York. 

November 23 1849. 


Railroad Iron. 

Sig Undersigned, Agents for Manufacturers, are 
prepared to contract for the delivery of English, 
Welsh and Scotch Rails, of any pattern and weight, 
also for every. description of We sh, Scotch and Swe- 
dish Iron, Railway Chairs and Spikes, Rivets, Bolts, 
Nuts, Washers, Chain Cables, Anchors, Tin Plates, 
German Spelter, Iron Castings, and every description 

of Machinery. WILLIAM BIRD & CO., 
Iron and Tin Plate Merchants, 
44 Wall st., New York. 

And at 5 Martin’s Lane, London, 
and 140 Buchanan st., Glasgow. 
July 27th, 1850. 


To the Proprietors of Rolling 
Mills and Iron Works. 














HE eet ar aie of Townsend’s Fur- 
nace and Machine Shop, Albany—are extensive- 

ly engaged in the manufacture of Machinery and fix- 
tures for Iron, and Copper Rolling Mills, and Iron 
Works. Having paid articular attention to the ma- 
nufacture of Rolls (Rol ot both chilled and dry-sand, 
mon @ feel confident that they can execute orders for 
such castings in a satisfactory manner. And to give 
assurance of this, they begleave to refer to the follow- 
named persons, proprietors and managers of some 
of the most extensive rolling mills in the country, viz: 
Jno. F. Winslow, J. Tuckerman, H. Burden, W. Burtt, 


J. & J. Rogers, Saltus & Co., J, B. Bailey, L. G. B. 
Cannon, Hawkins & Atwater, etc., etc. 





& T.. TOWNSEND. 


F, 
Albany, August 18, 1849, 





‘Railroad Iron: : 

B. O. Rail res, (| Railway Wheels 

Scotch P —s Plates and»Banca Tin, 
‘Muntzs Patent Metal Sheathing, 


Baltimore Copper. 

Contracts for Rails made on behalf of the manufac- 
turers, for delivery at any ports in the United States, 
at'fixed prices. 

Bowling Tires and Tire Bars and Scotch Pigs im- 
ported to order, 

Muntz’s Ship-sheathing, and a general stock of Tin 
Plates and Berea ‘Tin in store, and for sale b 

RAYMOND & FULLERTON, 46 Cliff st, 


Bowling Iron. Stamped B.0O. 





Railway Tire Bars - Rivet Iron 
Locomotive and other Axles | Locomotive Frame do 
Boiler Plates B 


ars, 
and every other description of this superior Iron. 
The subscribers,agents for the sale of Bowling Iron, 
are prepared to execute orders for importation, espec- 
ially for railway and machinery uses, with despatch 
from the manufacturers. k 
RAYMOND & FULLERTON, 45 Cliff st. 


Lovegrove’s Patent Cast lron 


Water and Gas Pipes. 
S li Subscriber, the Inventor and Patentee of the 
Centrifugal mode of giving form to metallic sub- 
stances while in a molten state, is preparing. to make 
Cast Iron Water and Gas Pipes, of any dimensions 
at prices much lower than they can be made in the old 
manner, and the pipes warranted to stand a pressure 
of three hundred pounds to the square inch, and to be 
soft enough to drill. Steam Engines and all kinds of 
machinery. Cast Iron Doors and Frames, and Mill 
Castings of every description, made to order. 
THOMAS LOVEGROVE 
Machinist and Founder, 
West Falls Avenue, below Pratt st., Baltimore. 


Rosendale Cement. 
HE NEWARK AND ROSENDALE LIME 
AND CEMENT CO. are now manufacturing at 
their works in NEWARK, N. J., and Ulster county, 
-Y., a very superior article of Hydraulic Cement— 
also Lime Calcine Plaster, etc. Contractors and deal- 
ers will find it to their advantage to call or make ap- 
plication before purchasing elsewhere. All communi- 
cations addressed to the subscriber, at Newark, N.J., 
will be punctually attended to. 
ly*le. HENRY WILDE, Secretary. 
Railroad Instruments. 
rF\HEODOLITES, TRANSIT COMPASSES, 
and Levels, with Fraunhoffers Munich Glasses, 
Surveyor’s Compasses, Chains, Drawing Instru- 
ments, Barometers, etc., all of the best quality and 
workmanship, for sale at unusually low o by 
E, & G. W. BLUNT, 
No. 179 Water St., cor. Burling Slip. 
New York, May 19,:1849. 


American Railway Guide, 
AND POCKET COMPANION FOR THE 
UNITED STATES; 


—— G Correct Tables, shownig the time 
for starting of trains from all stations, distances, 
fares, etc., on all the Railway lines in the U. States ; 
also many of the principal Steamboat and Stage routes 
—accompanied by a complete Rar.way Map. Price, 
single copies 123 cts., or $1 per annum. Published on 
the first of every month, corrected from returns fur- 
nished by the Railway Superintendents throughout 
the Union. 

This book has been compiled somewhat on the plan 
of Bradshaw’s Guide, with such improyementsin size 
form and arrangement as have seemed desirable ; an 
the publisher confidently hopes it will not be found li- 
able to the objections of incompleteness and incorrect- 
ness, which have been made, and justly too, against 
various other similar works heretofore issued. 

The subscriber having had the management of the 
NEW YORK PATHFINDER almost from its com- 
mencement, has enjoyed superior facilities in obtain- 
ing information relating to the thoroughfares of travel, 
and is therefore well qualified to prosecute with suc- 
cess the arduous undertaking of furnishing a complete 
SERIOUS TOWNSEND, General Ages 

, Gen 
222-Broadway : and sold also ‘Booksellers and Peri- 
odical Dealers generally throughout the country ;. also 


all th boats. 
eel err arg Publisher. 
‘New 




















139. Puiton St, ‘Now York City. $ 














—_—__— ———— - 
“Great American Engineering) 


A®@ MECHANICAL WORK, just published in 
medium folie, 75 cts. to Subscribers, One Dollar 
to non-s''bscribers, 

VI of “ Specimens of the Stone, Tron and Tim- 
ber Bridges, Viaducts, Tunnels, &c. &c. of the United 
States Railroads.” By George Duggan, Architect and 
Civil Engineer. 

The present part contains beautifully executed plans, 
elevations and sections of the Timber Bridge (three 
spans of 150, and one span of 160 feet) across the Del- 
aware at Saw Mill Rift, on the line of the N. York & 
Erie R. R., with the specifications, estimates, bills of 
timber, iron, etc. 


N.B.—With the present (6th) part, are given speci- 
men Plates of the APPENDIX, (or “ THzorericaL 
AND Practica. TREATISE ON Baimp@E Buiprne; ete. 
etc.”) consisting of plans, elevations, sections and de- 
tails of a cast iron oblique arch, 130 feet span, across 
Fairfield st. Manchester, on the line of the Manches- 
ter and Birmingham Railroad, Alsoa specimen sheet 
of es press of ae gs DIX, ae of 
an introductory article on the Application ron to 
Railroad Structures. 

“It is a work that was a t desideratum, and 
must prove of great benefit to the engineering profes- 
sion generally, and especially to the tyro in practical 
engineering and mechanical knowledge ; in truth it 
strikes us, that it would require years of labor and pa- 
tient toil on the part of a young engineer to prepare the 
drawings, and collect the infomation that will be em- 
bodied in this work, and can now be secured for the 
trifling sum of $9”—[Scientific Amer. March 16, 1850. 

In connection with this subject (Iron Railroad Struc- 
tures) we take occasion to call attention again to Mr. 
Duggan’s valuable and expensive publication, exhibit- 
ing drawings, with full descriptions of the various stune, 
iron and wooden bridges, viaducts, tunnels, culverts, 
etc., of all the Railroads in the United States. Mr. 
Duggan is an accomplished Architect and Civil En- 
gineer, who caiie from Ireland to tr is country to ex- 
ercise his profession; but finding .ailroad construc- 
tion here, in many respects, different from that he 
had been accustomed to in Europe, he applied himself 
to the study of our system ; and the fruits ofhis re- 
searches and investigations embodied in this work, are 
well calculated to meet the exigencies of engineers, 
and to assist draughtsmen, bridge builders, mechanics 
and students.—_{[N. Y. Journalof Commerce, Feb. 14, 


Published by GEORGE DUGGAN, 
300 jae 0s New York. 
To whom all communications should be addressed, 
and subscriptions forwarded. 


FOWLER M. RAY’S 


Patent India-rubber Railroad 
CAR SPRING. 


New York and Erie Railroad Shops. 
Piermont, March 26, 1850. 
This will certi‘y that from practical experience in 
the use of Fowler M. Ray’s India rubber Car Springs, 
I believe them to be far superior to any others now in 





I have never known them to be affected by any 
change of temperature, as other Rubber Springs have 
been affected on this road. 

I am at the present time repairing a Passenger Car 
that Mr. Ray and myself mounted with his springs 
about two years and eight months since. 

The springs are at the present time as perfect, to all 
appearances, as when first applied to the car. 

Respectfully yours, 
HORACE B. GARDNER, 
Foreman of the Car Shops. 


Supt. Office N.Y. & H. R.R., ; 
ew York, March 8, 1850. 

This is to certify that we have used the Rubber 
Springs manufactured by Mr. F. M. Ray for the past 
twenty months, “ both for Passenger and Freight Car 
Springs and Bumpers, and of different sizes,” and 

ve in every case given entire satisfaction, and I con- 
sider them the best spring now in use. 

M. SLOAT, Supt. 


Boston, March 5, 1850. 
In answer to your enquiry about India-rubber 
Springs, I haveto say that we have used them to a 
erable extent on both freightand passenger cars, 
and also on several of our tenders; and I 


am ve 
well satisfied that they answer all the purposes for 
which they are intended. I believe the India-rubber 


will soon sipetaote ail other rings for cars and ten- 
ders, ours truly, _- ". . FELTON, 





Office New cae Co., 
Jersey City, Marchi, 1850. 
Fowter M. Ray, Esq., : 

Dear Sir: In answer to your enquiries respecting 
the operation of the Vuleanised Rubbar Springs, pur- 
chased by our company from you some two years 
since, I re 4 that they are superior toany spring in 
use, (that ave either seen or heard of). 

The improved form of your spring, consisting of a 
solid piece of vulcanised rubber with bands‘on the out- 
side, is far superior to your first form, consisting of 
disks of rubber with metallic plates interposed. 

The last named form-was tried, if you recollect, at a 
much earlier period ;-and then was replaced by your 
last form. 

I have no hesitation in saying that your springs 
have given entire satisfaction, and most cheerfully re- 
commend them to railroad. companies throughout the 
country for the following reasons : 


; 


- 


Ist. ‘The cost is 30 per cent. less. 
2d. Saving of weight on each car of 8 wheels from 
700 to 800 Ibs. 


3d. Less care and attention is required, as they are 
not liable to get out of repair. 

4th. A great saving is secured in the wear and tear 
of the cars and rails from their great elasticity. 

5th. The freedom from noise. 

6th. There is greater safety in case of accident, as 
they cannot be broken. 

7th. The comfort of passengers is enhanced suffi- 
ciently to pay the expense, waiving all the other rea- 


\sons that I have given. 


Should this fail to satisfy any person enquiring, you 
are at liberty to refer to me, No. 150 Washington St., 
Jersey City. Yours respectfully, 

T. L. SMITH, Supt. 


New York, March 11, 1850. 
I have used the Patent India-rubber Spring pur- 
chased of Mr. Ray, upon the ears of the New York 
and New Haven Railroad, and have found them effi- 
cient and economical ; and when applied to the axles 
and draw springs, believe them to be quite equal to 
any in use. I have found a combination of these 
springs with a steel spring under the transom beam a 
very satisfactory arrangement, and am now using this 
plan in all new cars. Yours respectfully, 
ROBERT SCHUYLER. 
February 25, 1850. 
From practical observation of the use of the India- 
rubber Car Springs, manufactured and sold by your 
company, we are entirely satisfied in their applicatiun, 
and do not hesitate to recommend them as elastic, du- 
rable, requiring no repairs for years, and retaining 
their consistency during all extremes of weather. We 
have applied them for the past two years, and consid- 
er them superior for all railroad purposes. 
Yours truly, 
OSGOOD BRADLEY, Car Builder, Worcester. 
T. & C. WASON do. —— 
DEAN, PACKARD & MILLS, do. 0. 
DAVENPORT & BRIDGES, do. Cambridgeport. 


Office of the New Jersey Railroad Co., ; 
Jerscy City, March 7, 1850. 
This is to certify that we have had Mr. F. M. Ray’s 
India-rubber Springs in constant use under our cars 
and as Bumper Springs for upwards of two vears, an 
they have in every way given perfect satisfaction. 
The present form of spring we deem far superior to 
the form of Disk, having used both forms, although 
we have none of those made in Disks at present in use. 
We take pleasure in recommending these springs to 
all railroad companies. 
J. P. JACKSON, Vice Prest. 
New Jersey Railroad and Trans. Co. 


Roxbury, February 28, 1850. 

In compliance with your request, I take great plea- 
sure in stating the result of my experience in the use 
of“ Ray’s Patented Vulcanised India-rubber Car and 
Engine Sprirgs.” We have used them nearly two 
years, and never had one fail in any way. The cold 
weather does not affect them, as it has other rubber 
springs we have used. 

With sixteen years’ experience as superintendent of 
machinery on the Boston and Providence railroad, I 
take pleasure in saying that your springs are the best 
we ever used, orI ever saw used elsewhere. We have 
20 cars rigged with them, of which I can say that the 
springs are as good now as when first applied. I put 
24 Ibs. of the rubber under the forward end of one of 



























Fall River, F 2, 1850. 
In answer to yours of the 20th u't.| would say that 
this couipen has for some 10 or 12.nonths past, been 
— . ma A Tndia-rubber Sprin; ve ‘ap- 
plied them to both partenger an igpt mare with 
uniform success. ‘They have invg¢iably preserved 
their elasticity and consistency thpugh all the ex- 
tremes of weather; and we are noy appl them 
whenever the steel spring fails. I satisfied 
that they are pentionnely xe for purposes, 
ery respec yo 
GEO. HAYEN, 
Supt. FallRiver Railroad. 
; ; - Jersey City; Warch 9, 1850. 
This is to certify that the presert. form of Mr. F. 
M. Ray’s India-rubber Car consider far su- 
or to the form of ‘Disk, having both f 
‘take pleasure in recommendin toal 
railroad eompanies. DAVID H.°B * 
Foreman of Oar Shop of N.J. RR. & . Co, 
New York, T, 1850," 
: hos < hi ews hon te have . M. Ray’s 
ndia-rubber Springs for over ei months, ‘and 
find them tobe and durable, nikon 
to railroad companies as being superior to anything we 
have tried. J. M. SMART, 
Foreman at 42d St. Depot. 
Old Colony Railroad Office, — 


Boston, March 6, 1850-° 


Epwarp Cr Egq. 
President New England Car Co., 


Dear Sir: In compliance with your request 1 would 
state that the Old Colony Railroad Comp’y have had 
in use upon tneir road, India-rubber Springs furnish- 
ed by your company, for more than eighteen m 


past, durin 
used under 


the most 


which time they have been extensi 
assenger and Freight Cars, Locomotive 
Tenders, and for Drawer and 8 

erfect success, 


Buffing Springs, with 
The elasticity and consis- 


tency of the Rubber has never been unfavorably affect- 
ed by either extremes of heat or cold—and from the 


experience which 


we have had in the use of Rubber 


Springs, I think them well adapted for railroad pur- 


poses—and therefore we have for some fenane a at 
used Rubber almost exclusively, in all places 


springs are r 


re 


uired. 


ctfully yours, etc., 
ee JAS, H. MOO 








75 Kilb 


for 


other Sorings 
use it entirely 


RE 
Supt. O. C. Road. 
Troy, February 27, 1850. 


We have been using your India-rubber Car Springs 
for nearly two years—and we take pleasure in saying 
that in our opinion the rubber has to a certain extent 
already, and may eventually entirely suspersede all 
for Railroad Car purposes. We now 


Draw Springs and_ Bumpers, con- 


sidering it better and lighter than steel. 
During our two years’ experience in the use of i 


in any way; and 


ber for railroad car springs. - 
EATON, 


we have ngt known any to lose their elasticity, or fi 


we cheerfully recommend-the rub- 
ery respectfully, 


GILBERT &' CO. 





.Passenger Car Linings. 


HE Advertiser continues to make to order’ the 


Enamelled Car Linings which have been so - 
ly approved the last three years, and are now exelu- 


sively used by all the Northern Railroads. 


No pains 


are spared to get out néw styles, and adapt them’ to 


March 23, 1 


the tastes of every Consumer. 
Orders addressed to CHARLES oh Nee ee bo 
ag Sg will have prompt attention. 


2m 





India-rubber for Railroad Cos. 


Reeen SPRINGS—Bearin, 


and Buffer—Ful- 


ler's Patent— Hose from-1 to 12 inches diameter. 


Suction Hose. Steam P 
thick. Rubber and Gutia P. Bands; "These ar- 
— are all warranted to give satisfaction, 

er 


a Ang ae than any in use. 
roads do not be overcharged retenders, . 
HORACE. H. DAY, 


ing—from’ 1-16"to 2 in. 


Tyer & Helm’s patent, issued January, 1849.— 
No lead used in the co 
bc eee heat than that 


aeitodt ve a. 
ea in 
"Bropisors of ral 


Warehouse 23 Courtlandt street, 


New York, May 21, 1849. 





our heaviest engines, taking off 250 lbs. of steel springs 
—jt has been in use 18 months, andis in as good con- 
dition now as when first put under the engine, 





Supt. Fitchburg Railroad, 


A‘ 


b 


Spates; 





Very respectfully yours, 
ry FOSPSCNGEO. S. GRIGGS, 
Supt, ot Machinery, Boston and Prov, RR. 


"March 6, 1360. 
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MACHINERY. 








‘Henry Burden’s Patent Re- 
volving Shingli 


eS A yt 
Or Ziak 4 
‘ 
ae 


g§ Machine. 
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Subscrilet having recently purchased the right 

ea a sg United States, er. 

to make transfers of the right to run said machine, or 

sell to those whey badesizons to,purchase the right 
tates. 


for one vr more 


any 















This machine in successful operation in ten 
or twelve iron works in and about the vicinity of Pitts- 
b also at ille and Reading, Pa., Coving- 
aa id,, Troy Rolling Mills, and Troy 


ys Troy, N. Y., where it has giv- 
itisfaction, 

Its advantages over the ordinary Forge Hammer are 
numerous; considerable saving in first cost; saving 
inJpower ; the entire saving of shingler’s, or hammers- 
man’s wages, as no attendance whatever is necessary, 
wea eC ee self-acting ; saving in time from the 
quantity of work done, as one machine is capable of 
working the iron from sixty puddling furnaces ; ae 
of ¥ , as nothing but the scoria is thrown off, an 

ost effectually; saving of staffs, as none are 
orrequired. The time required to furnish a bloom 
ing only about six seconds, the scoria has no time to 
pet, consequently is got rid of much easier than when 

allowed to congeal as under the hammer, The iron 
discharged from the machine so hot, rolls better 
and is much easier on the rollersand machinery. The 
bars roll sounder, and are much better finished. The 
subscriber feels confident that persons who will exam- 
ine for themselves the machinery in operation, will 
find ELeneranece more advantages than have been enu- 
merated. For further particulars address the subscri- 
ber at Troy, N. Y. P. A. BURDEN. 


Railroad Spikesand Wrought 


Iron Fastenings. 
a TROY IRON AND NAIL FACTORY 
exclusive owner of all Henry Burden’s Patented 
Machinery ‘ne making ‘Spikes, have facilities for man- 
ufacturing large quantities upon short notice, and of a 
quality unsurpassed. 

Wrought Iron Chairs, Clamps, Keys and Bolts for 
Railroad fastenings, also made to order. A full assort- 
‘maent of Ship an Boat Spikes always on hand. 

All orders addressed to the Agent at the Factory will 
seecive immediate attention. 

' P. A. BURDEN, Agent 










NORRIS’ LOCOMOTIVE WORKS. 


BUSHHILL, SCHUYLKILL SIXTH-ST., PHILADELPHIA, 




















Troy Iron and Nail Factory, Troy, N. Y. 


HILLED RAiLROAD WHEELS.—THE UN- 

dersigned are now oq mee to manufacture their 

lImproved Corrugated Car Wheels, or Wheels with any 

form of spokes or dises, by a new process which pre- 

vents all strain on the metal, such as is produced in all 

_ other chilled wheels, by the manner of casting and 

cooling. By this new method of manufacture, the 

hubs. of all kinds of wheels may be made whole—that 

is, without dividing them into sections—thus render- 

ing the expense of banding unnecessary; and the 

shane subjected to this process will be much stronger 

than those of the same size and weight, when made 
in the ordinary way. 

A. WHITNEY & SON, 
Willow St., below 13th 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


~ Brown’s Old Established 


SCALE WARE HOUSE, 


NO, 234 WATER ST., NEW YORK. 

HE Subscriber, Practical Manufacturer of Scales 

. of every description, respectfully asks the atten- 

tion of Railroad Companies to his Improved Wrought 

Tron Railroad Track. and Depot Scales which for 

strength, durability, accuracy, convenience in weigh- 

ing,.and beauty of workmanship, are not surpassed by 
any others in this country. 

‘e is aware that this is rather a bold assertion for 
him»to make, yet he can say with confidence that the 
have but to be tried to give them precedence over all 

J. L. BROWN, 


> Bank Scales made to order, and all Scales of 








HE UNDERSIGNED Manufacture to order Locomotive Steam Engines of any plan or size, 
T Their shops being enlarged, and their arrangements considerably extended to facilitate the speedy 
execution of work in this branch, they can offer to Railway Companies unusual advantages for prompt 
delivery of Machinery of superior workmanship gnd finish, b ; : 

Connected with the Locomotive business, they are also prepared to furnish, at short notice, Chilled 
Wheels for Cars of superior quality. : ; . : fie ood 
Wrought Iron Tyres made of any required size—the exact diameter of the Wheel Centre, being giv 
mae Tires are made to fit on same without the — f “% ami out eee 
d Brass castings, Axles, etc., fitted up complete wi rucks or otherwise. 
— i nik r NORRIS, BROTHERS 














PATENT MACHINE MADE HORSE-SHOES. COLUMBUS, OHIO, 
1 pes Bg ae tien have al! Railroad Car Manufactory. 
ays on hand a general asssortment of Horse 

Musee, made fom Refined American Iron. RIDGWAYS & KIMBALL, ’ 
Four sizes being made, it will be well for HAYE established at this central point, the manu 


; : facture of Passenger, Freight, Gravel and Hand 
the shoe ince Sane to remember thas the size 1 Cars for Railroads, and es all Western Rail 


e numbers—No. 1 being the G at ‘aim £0 pro- 
smallest. P. A. BURDEN, Agent ~ ee that it will be their constant aim to p 

re the best materials and workmen, and to turn out 

Trav Tran and Nail Factory. Trov, N.Y. the best kind of work at fair prices. ‘Specimens my, 











bis make Warranted in ev articular, 
References given if required, 4atf 


Etna Safety Fuse. be seen on the Columbus and Xenia ad. e 
pais superior article for igniting the charge in wet peeenree of Railroad Companies is respectfully -_ 
or dry blasting, made with DUPONT'S best pow- ted. y 

der, is kept for sale at the office and depot of 
REYNOLDS & BROTHER, To Inventors and Patentees. 
TPSole Manufacturers, 5 WEN G WARREN, ARCHITECT, Has had 
No. 85 Liberty St. many years’ experience as Agent for obtai 
NEW YORK. — Patents, both in this country an Europe, and wil 
And in the principal cities and towns in the U. States./transact such business promptly and reasonably. Per- 
: The Premium of the AMERICAN INSTI-\sons at a distance can rae eir business done by cor- 
E was awarded to the Hina Safety F'use at thelrespondence—without the necessity of visi city 
late Fair held in this city. or Washington. Office No. 94 Merchants 
November 3, 1849, ly Wall st., corner of Hanover st., up stairs, ly: 
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AMERICAN RAITROAD’ 











fens nme 2 

nw Mr. Hate:—‘The New England Car Co., hav- 
ing been engaged for the last six months in introduc- 
leggy vcanieet India-rubber Car Spaings — the 
di t railroads in this and other states, and having 
in particular introduced it upon the Boston and Wor- 
cester railroad with perfect success, were much grati- 
fied to find, by your paper of this morning, that the 
article had given satisfaction to the president of that 
corporation, and the terms of just commendation in 
which you were pleased to speak ofit. But their grat- 
ification was scarcely equalled by their surprise, when 
or arriving ‘at the close of your paragraph, they foun 
the results of all their labors attributed to a foreign 
source, with which the New England Car Co. has no 
connection. The material used on the Boston and 
Worcester railroad, and all the other railroads in this 
country, where any preparation of India-rubber has 
been successfully applied, is entirely an American in- 
vention, patented in the year 1844 to Charles Good- 
year, of New Haven, Conn., and the application of it 
to this purpose and the form in which it is applied are 
the invention of F. M. Ray of New York. The onl 
material now in use, and so far as has yet appeared, 
the only preparation of India rubber capable of answer- 
ing the purpose, has been furnished under these pat- 
ents by the New England Car Company, manufactur- 
ed under the immediate inspection of their own agent. 
If i gther should be produced, the right to use it 
would depend upon the question of its interference 
with Mr. Goodyear’s patent. The New England Car 
og yA have their place of business in this city at 
No tate street, and are prepared to answer all or- 
ders for the Vulcanised India rubber Car Springs, of 
the same quality and of the same manufacture as those 
which they have already placed on your road, and most 
fo the other roads terminating in this city.” 

And yet Mr. Knevitt is using these experiments 
made — the Springs of the Car Company to induce 
the public to purchase his springs, and is attemptin 
to impose upon them the belief that the springs us 
were furnished by him! We ask whether such a 
course is honorable, or entitles his statements to much 
consideration from the public. 

The above Springs are for sale 98 Broadway, New 
York, and 99 State street, Boston. 

EDWARD CRANE Agent, Boston. 
F. M. RAY, Agent, New York. 
Boston, May 8, 1849. 


STABILITY—SECURITY—PERPETUITY. 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
New York. 
No. 35 WALL STREET. 
A MILLION OF DOLLARS 


Securely invested in Bonds and Mortgages on real 
estate in this city and Brooklyn, and stocks’of the 
State and City of New York and United States Gov- 
ernment. 

The company declared a dividend of profits of fifty- 
two per cent. on all existing policies on the 31st of 
January, 1848. 


All the Profits are Divided A the Insured. 

Persons may effect insurance on their own lives and 
the lives of others. 

A married woman can insure the life of her husband, 
the benefits of which are secured by law for the ex- 
clusive use of herself or children. 

Clergymen and all others dependent upon salaries 
or their daily earnings are specially invited to avail 
themselves of a resource whereby their surviving fam- 
ilies may be secured from the evils of penury. 

Pamphlets explanatory of the principles of Mutual 
‘ Insurance, and illustrating its advantages, with 

ae of application, may be obtained at the office of 
the company, 35 Wall street, or of any of its agents. 


TRUSTEES. 
Jos. B. Collins, Abraham Bininger, 








YDRAULIC CEMENT, OF BEST QUALI- 
ty, manufactured at their works, for sale in lots 
to suit purchasers, 
Also, Ground Lime, a superior article for Builders. 
ISAAC FRYER, Sec’y. 
January 19, 1850. ly 


Engine and Car Works, 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 


HE PORTLAND COMPANY, Incorporated 
August 8th, 1846, with a capital of $250,000, have 





7 


Portland Harbor, and receive and transport, to and 
_ their works direct, to and from vessels. of any 
class. 

They now manufacture to order, and deliver upon 
the Railroads running in each direction from the city, 
or on shipboard as wanted, Locomotive, Stationary, 
or Steam Boat Engines; Passenger, Mail, Freight, 
Earth and Hand Cars; Railway Frogs, Switches, 
Chairs and Castings; and every other description of 
Machinery. HORACE FELTON, 

James C, Cuurcuit 


Superintendent. 
General Agent and Clerk. 
RAILROADS. 











EASTERN RAILROAD. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. , 


OF and after Monday, June 17th, 1850, trains will 

leave Boston daily (Sundays excepted) ; 

For Lynn, 7, 94, 11 a.m., 12 m., 24, 44, 5, 6, 7 p.m. 
Salem, 7, 94, 11, a.m., 12 m., 2$, 3, 44, 6, 7 pm. 
Manchester and Gloucester, 94 a.m., 3, 6 p.m. 
Marblehead, 7, 94, 12 a.m. 24, 44, 6, 7 p.m. 
Ipswich, 7, 11, 12 a.m., 24, 44, — 
Newburyport, 7, 11, 12 a.m., 24 44, 7 p.m. 
Portsmouth, 7, 11 am., 44, pm. 

Portland, Me., 7, 11 am., 44, pm. 
And for Boston, 
From Portland, 5, 103 am., 5 pm. 
Portsmouth, 7},* am., 


, 74", _ 
Newburyport, 64 6*, 11} am., 12*, 5, 8 pm. 
Ipswich, 7°40, 8°35, 11-42 a.m. 2°20, 5-22, 84. 


Gloucester, 74, am., 1#, 8 pm. 

Manchester, 7 am., 2 pm., 

Salem, 64, 7h, 8}*, 93, 10$ am., 129*, 24* 3,* 

*, 9*, pm. 

Lynn, 64, 73*, 84*, 94, 103 am., 124*, 23*, 33 
64*, 94* pm. 

* Or on their arrival from the East. 

Freight trains each way daily. Office 17 Merchants’ 

Row, Boston. 

JOHN KINSMAN, Superintendent. 
Aten AND BUFFALO RAILROADS.— 
Four Trains daily, Sundays excepted, viz : 

Leave Albany, 6a.m., 9am., 2 pes 7 =. 
Reach Buffalo, 15 hours, 18 hours, 23 hours, 18 hours. 
Arrive from Buffalo, 7 p.m., 24 a.m., 124 m., 34 fcr 
Passengers by the Express Train reach Buffalo 
from New York, and New York from Buffalo, in 24 
hours. The Isaac Newton and Oregon connect at 
Albany with this Train. Baggage cars, with careful 
masters, run through with all the trains. 
or Schenectady, Saratoga Springs g Whitehall, 
Leave Albany at 7 a.m, and 2 p or Schenecta- 
dy only at 6, 7 and 9.a.m. and 12, 2 and 7 p.m. . For 
Erie Canal packets at 7 a.m. and B 





7 p.m. By Plank 
Road from Schenectady to Saratoga at all hours by 
stages, etc. 

“The Eastern Trains leave Albany at 7 a.m. and 3 
p.m. ‘Fhe wagons of the company take baggage free 
between railroads and steamboats at Albany. 

bo, 





erected their extensive Works upon the deep water of} P 


: . ee 
si AND MAINE RAILROAD. 


Summer Arrangement, 1850. ums 
; Outward Trains from Boston Sa 
or Portland at 7, Il, am. and 4} pm. ” 





For Great Falls at 7, 11, am., 44 pm. 
For Haverhill at 7, g 11 am., 24, 44, 64, pm. 
outh Side,) 7, ii am, dy di, pm. 


For Lawrence « 
« ce 


North } 74, 9, a.m.12m., 5,64; 
p.m. 
For Reading 7,9, 1I am. 12m. 24, 44, 5, 64, 7 m. 
“The Revtien In Santonio am Hay hoy sad 
THOS. S. WILLIAMS, Super’t. 
July 1, 1850. Mas lily alo’ P 


NEW YORK AND HARLEM RAILROAD. 
NEW ARRANGEMENT, 
: On and after Wednesday, October 
17th;.1849, the Cars will run as fol- 
lows, (Sundays exce further notice : 
Trains will leave the City Ha w York, for— 
Harlem and Morrisania at 6}, 8, 10, 11, 12am., 2,3, 


, 5, 6} —— 
|” New Village, at 8$, 10, 12 am., 34, By 6 
. yy and Williams’ Bridge, at 8§, fo, 12am, 

+ + pm. 

Hunt's Bri e, Underhill’s and Hart’s Corners, at 
84, 10.am., 34, pm. 

Tuckahoe and White Plains, at 84, 10 am., 2}; 3§, 6 

m. 

Pleasantville, New Castle, Bedford, Mechanicsville, 
hee Croton Falls, and intermediate stations, on 
signal, 8} am., 2}, 34 pm. ' 

rewster’s, Towner’s, Patterson, Paulding’s, South 
Dover, Dover Furnace, and Dover Plains, 84 am., 2} 
pm. Soin 

NOTICE—Passengers are reminded of the great 
danger of standing upon the platform of the cars, 
hereby notified that the practice is con to the 
rules of the Company, an that they do not admit any 
responsibility for injury sustained by any passenger 
upon the platforms, in case of accident. 

Returning to New York will leave 
Harlem and Morrisiana at 6 08, 74, 8 37, 9, 10 6, 12 


am., 1 43, 3 07, 34, 5,5 47 pm. 
New Village, at 5 58, 8 27, 9 56 am., 1 33, 2.57, 5 36 


pm. 
Fordham and William’s Bridge at 5%, 8 14, 9 43, 10 
57 am., 1 20, 2 44, 5 24 pm. 
‘ ie Bridge at 8 04, 9 33 am., 2 34,516pm. On 
signal. 
Underhill’s, at 756, 923 a.m., 2 26,510p.m. On 


signal. 
Washsien at 7 53, 918, 10 40 am., 2 23, 5 08 pm. 














Hart’s Corners at 7 38, 903 am., 2 08, 454 pm.— 
On signal. 

White Plains at 7}, 8 55, 10 20am., 2, 4 47 pm. 

Davis’Brook at 840, 1011 am., Onsignal. 4 


pm. On signal. 
eemmeaat 827,10 1llam. On signal, 429 pm.— 
signal. 
Pleasantville at 8 20, 9 56 am., 4 24 pm. 
ae at810,950am. On A soll 418 pm. 


Sl fy 

New Castle at 7 56, 9 38 am.. 407 pm. 

Bedford at 7 46, 9 32. am., 4 02 pm. 

Mechanicsville at 7 36, 9 22 am., 352 pm. 

Golden’s Bridge, 7 28,917 am. Onsignal, 347p 
m. On signal. 

Purdy’s at 7 20, 9 09 am., 3 39 pm. 

Croton Falls, at 7}, 9 04 am.,3 34 pm, 

Brewster's, at 8 50 am., 3 20 pm. 

Towner’s, at 8 35 am., 305 pm. 

Paterson, at 8 27 am., 2 57 pm. 

Paulding’s, at 8 17 am., 2 47 pm. 

South Dover, 8 02 am., 232 pm. 

Dover Furnace, 7 55 am., 2 > 

Dover Plains, at 7 45 am., 2 15 pm. 


The trains for Harlem and Morrisiana leaving City 
Hall at 64, 8, 10, 11, 12, 2,4 and 63 say from 
Morrisiana and Harlem at 6 08, 74, 9, 12, 1 43, 307, 

4 and 5 o’clock, will lan receive passengers.at . 
27th 42d, Sist, Gist, 79th, 86th, 109th, 115th, 125th 
and 132d streets. 

The Dover Plains train from New York, at 2}.pm., 
returning leaving Dover Plains at 7}am., will nut stop , 
between White Plainsand New York, (exceptat Tuck- 
ahoe, Williams’ Bridge and Fordham,) unless to leave 
passengers coming from above Croton 








| Acar will. precede each train ten minutes to take 


up passe in the city. The last car will not stop, 

except at Broome st. and 27th street. 
Freight Trains leave New York at 1 o’clock:pm.— 

see af 





E. FOSTER, Jr., Sec’ 
Al 
849. 





m. J. Hyslop. Alfred Edwards, 
H. McCurdy, Wm. Betts, 
Fred. S. Winston, . Joseph Blunt, 
©. W. Faber, Isaac G. Pearson, 
John P. Yelverton, Henry Wells, 
Theo, Sedgwick, Wm. Moore, 
Stacy B. Collins, George R. Clark, 
John H. Swift, Jona. Miller, 
John Wadsworth, David A. Comstock, 
S. M. Cornell Robert Schuyler, 
Sour. M, Wilkins, James Chambers, 
—_ V.L. Pruyn, . Joseph Tuckerman, 
on, S. Wadsworth, Moses H. Grinnell, 
; oe Ely, Wm. J. Banker, 
C. Cruger, John M, Stuart, 
Charles A Francis S. Lathrop, 
PH. B. COLLINS 
ISAAC ABBATT, Secretary, — Freie 


and Schenectady Railroad 
Albany, August, 


ineings toaven Dover Plains at 12 o'clock 
Sunday Aarrangemen hand bila, >. 
en * M SLOAT, Sup’t. 









} 
*, 


AMERICAN ., 








"AND ERIE RAILROAD. 


é of Hours. 


as follows, by steamboat Thomas Powell, fro: 
of Duane “vf daily (Sundays excepted), 

Breakfast and supper on board the boat. 

Way and Mail Train—At 64 a.m., stopping at all the 
stations—arriving at Corning and Jefferson about 104 
p.m., and-at Buffalo next morning. 

Night Train—At 5 p.m., stopping at all the stations 
and arriving at Geneva in time to connect with the 
express train from Albany, and arrive at Buffalo at 7 
p.m, next day. 

An Express Train will commence running in a féw 
days oe which. due notice will be given, om 
: ght Train.—Leave New York from foot of Du- 
ane st, daily, (Sundays excepted) at 5 p.m. Freight 
for Geneva, Rochester and Buffalo, forwarded by ex- 


or 
eae ht train. CHAS. MINOT, Supt. 
éw York, May 2, \. ” 


"RN RAILROAD, 
f NEW YORK. 


ARS run between Rouses Point and Chateaugay 
daily, Sepenye excepted, as follows: 
, uses Pointat . ‘ 33 A.M. 
ve Chateaugay at . - 6h P.M. 
On the arrival vf the cars at Chataugay, stages are in 
readiness to take the passengers to ate ty where 
they arrive the same day. 
assengers leave Ogdensburg in the morning by 
stage, and take the evening train from Chataugay to 
Rouses Point, where they go immediately on board 
the steamboats which run north and south on Lake 
Champlain. 
sf soeengrers leaving New York in the evening by the 
bes tehall, will arrive at Rouses Point the next 
pig t, and the next morning pass directly from the 
t to the cars, and arrive at Ogdensburg the same 

day. CHARLES L. SCHLATTER, Supt. 


Wy Ret BEN AND ATLANTIC RAILROAD, 
From Atianta, Ga., To CuatTanooGa, TENN, 


140 Miles. 
PASSENGER SCHEDULE. 


eave Chattanooga daily,Sundays excepted, at 84 a.m. 
Arrive at Kingston _ 3 " by ib m. 
“. Dalton ; 5 - by 3p.m. 

“ 


t 
















* Cracemony . . . by 6 
Leave Chattanooga daily, Sundays excepted, at 7 a.m. 
Arrive at Dalton . : 5 . by 9 « 

“ Kingston by 12 m. 


“Atlanta . . ‘ - by 4pm, 

The fare is now permanently reduced to zhree cents 

r mile for way as well as through Passengers ; chil- 

n and servants ¢wo cents per mile. 

There are twe Railroad routes from Atlanta to the 
Seaboard, viz: one by the Georgia Railroad to Augus- 
ta, and thence to Charleston by the South Carolina 
Railroad; the other by the Macon and Western Rail- 
road to Macon, and thence to Savannah by the Cen- 
ret Kingston, 60 mil h of 

t Kingston, 60 miies north of Atlanta, the Rome 
Railroad branches off to Rome on the Coosa river, 
which admits of steamboat navigation as far down as 
Greensport in Ala. Mail stages are in operation from 
Rome leading towards Tuscaloosa, Ala., Columbus 
ay Fs Beem - fava wee j 

t Dalton, 100 miles north of Atlanta, a line of stages 
branches off to Knoxville, Tenn. which will be — 
séded by the East Tennessee and Georgia Railroad as 
rapidly as the same is completed, 

At Chattanooga a number of steamboats are in suc- 
cessful operation on the Tennessee river, and from 
that terminus of the road rae run to Nashville, which 
will be superseded by’ the Nashville and Chattanooga 
Railroad as opel as the same is completed. 

VM. D. FULLTON, Supt. Transp. 

Transportation W, & A. R. R., 

Atlanta, March, 1850. 


REAT NORTHERN & SOUTHERN MAIL 
ROUTE, From New York to Charleston, S. C. 
be daily, via Philadelphia, Balt- 
more, Washington City, Rich 
mond, Weldon and Wilmi: AS bs 
Travellers by is route, leaving New ork at h p. 
m.; Philadelphia at 10 p.m., and Baltimore at 6 a.m., 
proceed without —t at any — on the route, ar- 
ri at Richmond, Va.,in a day, and at Charleston, 
S, C., in two and halfdays from New York. 
Through tickets from New York to Charleston, $20 00 
. im Baltimore to emnnt, 7 00 
. etersburg, 750 
For tickets to Richmond and Petersburg, or. 
informa: apply at the Southern Ticket Of io. 








STOCKTON & FALLS. 


, i ‘% i fs 7 i Cc 
On and after Monday, May 
eee 6, 1850, the trains will leave Seg; 
m 


PD, JOURNAL. 
MER AR- 


OAD.— 


‘RANGEMENT. 
Cincinnati and Sandusky. 


pwst Passenger Train leaves Depot on East Front 


street, at 5 o’c 


ock 10 minutes A. M. stops for break- 
fast at Morrow, and arrives at Springfield at 11 10 A 


M. Leaves Springfield for Sandusky at 1150 A. M. 
Sec Passenger Train leaves Depot 3 P. M. arrives 

at a: eld at9 P.M. Passengers take tea at Spring- 

field, an 


leaves for Sandusky at 93 P. M. 
Rerurning—First Train leaves Springfield at 4 A. M. 


Stop for breakfast at Xenia, and arrives at Cincinnati 


at 1015 A. M. 
Passengers taking the 
dusky at 9 P. M. “i 


on in the boats. 


“ “ 
13 ii] 
tc “ 


cinnati. 


x The Company w 


at the rate of a passage 
above that amount. 


Second Train leaves Springfield at 2? P. M. Sto 
for tea at Morrow, and arrives at-cincinnati, at 8} P. M. 


Morning Train arrive at San- 


hose taking the Afternoon Train 
arrive at 74 A. M. next morning, and proceed directly 


Passengers for columbus, Zanesville, Wheeling, and 
intermediate towns, should take the 5, 10 A. M., Train. 
The Ohi Stage Company are running the following 
Lines in connection with the Trains: 

A Daily Daylight Line to Columbus from Springfield 
in connection with the Morning Train from Cincin- 
nati. Also, Daily Lines to Columbus, from Xenia 
and Springfield, connecting with the 3 o’clock pm. 
train from Cincinnati. 

Fare from Cincinnati to Xenia ‘ 5 $1 90 


Springfield .. 2 50 
Sandusky city . 6 50 
Buffalo : : 10 00 
Columbus . 4 50 


For other information and through tickets, apply at 
the Ticket Office on Broadway, near Front-st., Cin- 


W. H. CLEMENT, Superintendent. 


ill not be responsible for Bag- 


gage exceeding 50 dollars in value, unless the same is 
returned to the Conductors or Agent, and freight paid 


for every 500 dollars in value 





Summer 


Through tickets sold 


HILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON, & BALTI- 
MORE RAILROAD. 


Arrangement. 
can April Ist, 1849.—Fare $3. 
eave Philadelphia 84 am 


and 10 pm. 


Leave Baltimore 9 am, and 8 pm. 
Sunday—Leave Philadelphia at 10 pm. 
7 4 altimore at 8 pm. 
Trains stop at way stations. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Through tickets Philadelphia to Charleston, $20. 


and Wheeling. 


Pitisbur, ig 
Through ticket, Philadelphia to Pittsburg, $12. 


Wheeling, 13. 
at Philadelphia office only. 


Wilmington Accommodation. 
Leave Philadelphia at 12 m. 4 and 7 pm. 
Leave Wilmington at 7} am., 44 and 7 pm. 
; Newcastle Line. 
Leave Philadelphia at 2¢ pm.—Baltimore at 1} pm 


Fare $3.—Second class, $2. 


N.B.—Extra bagaage 





charged for. 
R TRIMBLE, Gen. Supt. 





Leave Baltimore at 
Arrive at _- - 
Leave York at - 
Arriveat - - 


Fare to York - 
“Wrightsville - 
- Columbia - 


bur; - 


Way points in proportion. 
PITTSBURG, GETTYSBURG, AND HAR- 
RISBURG. 


Through tickets to Pittsburg via stage to Harris- 


Bas nore AND SUSQUEHANNA RAIL- 
ROAD.—Reduction of Fare. Morning and Af- 


térnoon Trains between Baltimore 
and York.—The Passenger Trains 
run daily 


except Sundays, as follows: 


- - 9am.and 34 pm. 
. - = 9am. and 6} pm. 
-  -  - Bam.and3 pm. 

- . . 12 pm. &8 pm. 


Leave York for Columbia at uy "& ’ 
Leave Columbia for York at tpm. & 8 am 


- 8 am. &2 pm. 
Fare: e 
- - - $1 50 
- - - 2 00 
- - . 2 123 


Through tickets to Harrisburgfor Gettysburg *f- 3 


In connéction with the 





Returning, leaves Owin, 
31 ly ; 


a 
C. H. BORDLEY, Sup’t. 


afternoon train at 3} 0’clock, 


a horse car is run to Green Spring and Owing’s 
Mill, arriving at the Mills at - 


- 5} pm. 
g’s Millsat' ~ -7 am 


Ticket-Office, 63 North st, 








"| Point and Montgomery 


a s 
> oa 


P LADELPHIA & READING “RATEROAD” 
Passenger Train Arrangement for 1850. 


A Passenger Train will leave Phil. 

CEB acaphia and Pottsville daily, exe 
t Sundays, at9o’clocka.m. a 
"The ‘Train from Philadelphia arrives at Reading at 


218m. 
The Train from Pottsville arrives at Reading at 10 


oy Fares. Miles. No.1. No.2. 
Between Philad. and Pottsville, 92 $3°50 and $3:00 
a ¥ Reading, 58 2°26 1:90 

“ Pottsville & 34 ~=1°40 1:20 
Five minutes allowed at Reading, and three at other 

ns. 

pe cm ae Depot in Philadelphia corner of Broad 
and Vine streets. Stf. 


PALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD AND 
B* WASHINGTON BRANCH. 


On and after January 1, 1850, Pas- 
senger Trains will run as follows: 
Leave Baltimore for Ellicott’s Mills, Frederick, Har- 
per’s Ferry, Martinsburg, Hancock and Cumberland, 
every morning at 7} o'clock. This line carries the 
Great Mail, and connects with Post Coaches at Cum- 
berland, for Wheeling and Pittsburg, over the Nation- 
al Road. Also with the Winchester Trains, at Har- 
pers Ferry. N.B.—Passengers for Pittsburg take the 
steamers of the Monongahela slack water navigation 
at Brownsville, only 76 miles from Cumberland. 
Leave Baltimore for Ellicott’s Mills, Frederick and 
Harper’s Ferry, daily, except Sunday, at 4} ten 
Leave Baltimore for Washington City, daily, at 6 
a.m. and 5 p.m.—daily, except Sunday, at 9 a.m. The 
early train connects with the Great Southern Line, 
via Fredericksburg and Richmond, to Charleston. 
Leave Cumberland for Baltimore, etc., at 84 a. m., 
daily, csnnecting with the train from Winchester at 
Harper’s Ferry—with the Evening Train to Washing- 
ton City, at the Relay House—and with the Evening 
Train to Philadelphia, at Baltimore. Time for arriv 
ing at Baltimore, 54 p.m. ‘ 2 
Liew Harper’s Ferry for Baltimore, daily, except 
Sunday, at 74 a. m—taking in Passengers who leave 
Frederick at 8} a.m. ; ? 
Leave Washington for Baltimore, daily, at 6 a.m. & 
5} p.m., and daily, except ome at 9} a. m. The 
early train connects at the Relay House with the mor- 
ning line to Cumberland and the West, and at Balti- 
more with the day line to Philadelphia and New York. 
Through tickets are sold at Philadelphia and Balti- 
more for Pittsburgh and Wheeling, and at Philadelphia 
and New York for Charleston, S. C., at the following 
RATES OF FARE. | . 
To Pittsburg. a — } 
In winter. Summer. Win. " . 
From Philadelphia, $13 $12 $14 $13 $20 
“Baltimore, 11 10 eee | 
“ New York, . } . x 
Passengers leaving New York not later than the af- 
ternoon line via Newark, etc., reach Baltimore in sea- 
son to take the next morning’s lines to the South and 
West. } 
Passengers leaving Cumberland in the morning and 
Washington in the evening lines, reach Baltimore in 
season to proceed to Philadelphia by the evening train 
at 8 p. ra.—so as to reach New York before noon the 
next day. . 
An Emigrant line by burthen cars, leaves Baltimore 
every morning, except Sundays, at 40 OTe ads 
necting with a line of the Leer day from N. Yor 
—and at Cumberland with a wagon line to Pittsburg 
or Brownsville and Wheeling. Fare by this line: 
From New York to Pittsburg, $8 
“ Philadelphia “ 6 50 
«Baltimore * 5 00 
By order, J. T. ENGLAND, Agent. — 


ara FAROESE ROAD S- 
OUTH CAROLINA RAILROAD.—A PA 
senger Train runs daily from Charleston, on the 

arrival of the boats from Wilmington, 

N.C., in connection. with trains = 
the Georgia, and Western and Atlantic roads— 
ind by = al lines and steamers connects with os 
Montgomery and Pps Point, and the Tuscum 
Railroad in N. Alabama. 
Fare through from Charleston to Montgomery 50 


dail \ s > 
: 9| Fare through from Charleston to Huntsville, a 
Or via Lancaster by railroad F é ~ 10 r 


Decatur and Tuscumbia —- - 2h 
The South Carolina Railroad Co. engage es 
mm erchandize consigned to their order, and to — 7 
ine same to any point on their road ; and “no 
ferent stations on the Georgia and Western _- eal 
tic Railroad; and to Montgomery, Ala., by dl 





JOHN. KING, Js. Agent 
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AIRBANKS’ RAILROAD SCALES. —THE 
subscribers are prepared to construct at short no- 
tice, Railroad and t Scales, of any desired length 
and capacity. Their long experience as manufactur- 
ers—their improvements in the construction of the va 
rious modifications, having reference to strength, du 
rability, retention of adjustment, aecuracy of weight 
and dispatch in weighing—and the long and severe 
tests to which their scales have been subjected—com- 
bine to ensure for these scales the universal confidence 
of the public. 


No other scales are so extensively used upon rail- 
roads, either in the United States or Great Britain ;— 


and the ma rs refer with confidence to the follow- 
ing in the United States. 
Eastern Railroad. Boston & Maine Railroad. 
Providence Railroad. Providenceand Wor. Road. 
Western Railroad. Concord Railroad. 
Old Colony Railroad. Fitchburg Railroad. 
Schenectady Railroad. Syracuse and Utica Road. 
Balt. and Ohio Railroad. Baltimore and Susq. Road. 
Phila. & Reading Road. Schuylkill Valley Road. 
Central (oo road. Macon and Western Road. 
ew York and Erie Railroad. 


And other principal Railroads in the Western, Middle 
and Southern States. 
E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO. 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 





Farasangs & Co., 89 Water St., N. York. 
Agents, fA, B. Norris, 196 Market St. Philadelphia. 
April 22, 1849. ly*17 
NOTICE TO 


Superintendents of Railroads. 
YLER’S PATENT SAFETY SWITCH.—The 
undersigned would respectfully call their attention 
to his Patent Safety Switch, which from long trial and 
late severe tests has proved itself perfectly reliable for 
the purpose for which it was intended. It is de- 
signed to prevent the train from running off when the 
switch is set to the wrong track by design or accident. 
The single rail or gate switch is established as the best 
and safest switch for the ordinary purpose of shifting 
cars from one track to another, but it is liable to the 
serious evil of having one track ‘Open or broken when 
connected with the other... My improvement entirejy 
removes this evil; and while it accomplishes this im- 
portant office, leaves the switch in its original simpli- 
city and perfection of a plain unbroken rail, connect- 
ing one track with the other ready for use. 
Tne following decision of the Commissioner of Pa- 
tnts is respectfully submitted to Railroad Engineers, 
iperintendents, and all others interested in the sub- 


oct, P. B. TYLER. 
Unirep States Parent Orrice, ; 
Washington City, D.C., April 28th, 1846, 

Str: You are hereby informed that in the case of the 
interference between your claims and those of Gusta- 
vus A. Nicolls, for improvements in safety switches— 
upon which a hearing was appointed to take plrce on 
the 3d Monday in March, 1846, the question of priority 
of invention has been decided in your favor. Inclosed 
is a copy of the decision. The testimony in the case 
is now open to the inspection of those concerned. 

Yours respectfully, EDMUND BURKE, 
Commissioner of Patents. 
To Philos B. Tyler. 


Any further information may be obtained by address- 
ing . B. TYLER, Springtield, Mass., or JOHN 
_NDLETON, Agent, 149 Hudson St., New York. 


NORRIS’ LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


HESE Works are in full pontine in Manufactur- 
ing to order, Locomotive Steam Engines & Tend- 
ers, of the best principle and construction of materi- 

4, using wrought iron heavy frames with pedestals 
welded thereto, and all parts of the engine made of the 

t wrought iron, except cylinders, pumps and boxes 
—obtaining greater durability, and carrying less weight 
over the road, than engines constructed of cast iron. 

rought Tron ‘Tires made an required size, and 
Tire Bars bent and welded with spatch. 

hilled Wheels for Cars, Tucks and Tenders, made 

the toughest iron. 

wotiving and Tender and Car Wheels fitted to Axles 

th Brass Boxes and Sprin 8, and Railroad Machin- 

ery ena f _ Manufactured and for sale b 

April 11, 1849, E. S. NORRIS. 


(copy.) 








CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE. 
HIS article now extensively used for the preserva- 


of timber, is manufactured and for sale b 
WERS & WEIGHTMAN, manufacturing Chem. 


POWERS 
"ow 2,18 





ENTRAL RAILROAD FROM: SAV. AH 
TO MACON, (Ga.) 1903 

Passe Trains leave .Savan- 

nah and Macon dailyat 7 a.m. 

aSse! arrive daily at Savannah, 6 I5 p.m: 

Ce 4 % Mec 6 45 oo 


This road, in connection with the Macon and Wes- 
tern road from Macon to.Atlanta, and the Western and 
Atlantic road from Atlanta to Dalton, now forms a 
continuous line of 391 miles in length* from Savan- 
nah to Dalton, Murray county, Ga. and with the Mem- 

his Branch railroad, and Stages connect with the fol- 
owing places : 


Tickets from Savannah to Macon, $5 75 

. f . Adanta, 9 50 
: ugus 50 

e f “ Colasion, 15 00 
¢ ¢ “© Opelika;t 17 00 
2 sé ss Jacksonville, Ala., 2000 
“ “ « Talladega, 
* “ Huntsville ta, 22 00 
ee sc Decatur, 
“ a ** Tuscumbia, Ala., 22 50 
«“ a . Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
“ “ ‘ j 
“ff = Golam, ‘Mine 28 00 
ps 85 “Holly Springs 
" as “ Nashville, Tenn. 
S . “*  Murphreesboro’ 25 00 
" = ** Columbia, do., 
* : «Memphis, do., 30 00 


An extra Passenger Train leaves Savannah on Sat- 
urdays, after the arrival of the Steam-ships from New 
York, for Macon, and connects with the Macon and 
Western railroad; and on Tuesdays, after the arrival 
of the Macon and Western cars, an extra Passenger 
Train leaves Macon to connect with the Steam ships 
for New York. 

Stages for Tallahasse and intermediate places con- 
nect with the road at Macon, Mondays, Wednesdays, 


EORGIA RAILROAD. FROM AUGUSTA 
TO ATLANTA~—171 MILES. 

AND WESTERN AND ATLANTIC RAILROAD, FROM AT- 

LANTA TO DALTON, 100 mixes. 


This Road, in connection with the 
South Carolina Railroad, and West 
ernand Atlantic Railroad, now forms a continuous 


line, 408 miles in length, from Charleston to Dalton 
Cross Plains) in Murray county, Ga. 32 miles from 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
































and Fridays, and with Milledgeville at Gordon daily. 
Passengers for Montgomery, Mobile and New Or-| 
leans take stage for Opelika from Barnesville through} 
Columbus, pay nna of 97 miles, or from Griffin thro’ 
West Point, a distance ot 93 miles. 





* The Western and Atlantic railroad will soon be 
completed between Dalton and rapes gp a dis- 
tance of 4234 miles from Savannah, of which due no- 
tice will be given, 





s28 | gs 
Baa | £38 
‘\. RATES OF FREIGHT. Sie Bille 
a 43 
: 271 miles.|408 mi 
Ist class| Boxes of Hats, Bonnets, 
“and Furniture, per cub- 
weft, - -  )80.18"| $0 28 
2d class|Boxes and Bales. of Dry 
Goods, Canvey 
Paints, Drugs, and Co . 
fectio , per 100 Ibs. | 100 | 150 
3d_class|Sugar, Coffee, Liquor, Bags). 
;Rope Cotton, arns} ~~ 
pee X yo nomen 
opper, eathers, 
Sheet Lees Hibllerw'wrane 
Cas kery, etc. 060 | 0 8 
4th class|Flour Rice, Bacon Pork, 
Beef, Fish, Lard, Tallow, 
Beeswax, Bar Iron, Gin- 
seng, Mill 4 
Iron, and Grindstones,| . 
ete. pe a 040 | 0665 
Cotton, per 100 Ibs. - 0 45 0 70 
Molasses per hogshead - | 8 50 | 13:50) 
barrel -" = | 260°) 426 -% 
Salt per bushel - -| 018 
Salt per Liverpool sack =| 0 65 
Ploughs, Corn Shellers, 
Cultivators, Straw Cut- 
ters, Wheelbarrows- - | 0375 | 1 50 


German or other emigrants, in lots of 20 or more, 
will be carried over the above roads at 2 cents per 


mile. 
ed to S.C. Railroad Company will 


Goods yy ; Freigh . 
be forwarded free of commissions. Freights payable 
F. C. ARMS, 











+ Head of the West Point and Mostqemeu railroad, 
on which the fare to Montgomery is about $2. 


RATES OF FREIGHT FOR MERCHANDIZE GENERALLY, 
FROM SAVANNAH TO MACON, 


Measurement Goods.—Boxes of hats, bonnets, fur- 
niture, shoes, saddlery, dry-goods, and other measure- 

ment goods, per cubic foot 13 cents. 
Crockery Ware, in crates, boxes or hhds, per 

cubic foot. - - - - 10 
Goods by Weight, 1st class.—Boxes of glass, 

paints, drugs & ——e per 100 lbs.,50° ‘ 
2d class—Sugar, coffee, rope, butter, cheese, 

lard, tobacco, leather, hides, copper, sheet 

and hoop iron, tin, hard and hollow ware 

rice, boxes soap and candles, bagging, an 

other heavy articles not enumerated below, 

per 100 lbs., - - 
3d class—Flour, bacon, liquors, pork, beef, 

fish, tallow and beeswax, per 100lbs., 40 
4th class—Mill-gearing, pig and bariron,grind 

and millstones, nails, spikes and coal, i ) 1b.30 
Barrels of beets, bread, crackers, potatoes, ice, 

fruit, oysters, onions, and all light bbls, each,75 
Oil and molasses per hhd., (smaller casks in 

proportion) - $600 “ 
Salt per sack not excootians bushels, 50. 

Goods consigned to Thos. S. Wayne, Forward- 

ing Agent, Savannah, will be forwarded free of com- 
mission. WM. M. WADLEY, Supt. 

Savannah, Ga., February 24, 1850. 
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ENGINEERS’ AND SURVEYERS’ 
INSTRUMENTS MADE BY 
EDMUND DRAPER, 


Surviving partner of 
STANCLIFFE & DRAPER, 







No 23 Pear street, below Walnut, 


at Dalton. 

44* ly Sup’t of Transportation. 

CAR MANUFACTORY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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ECK:& DAVENPORT WOULD RESPECT. 

fully call the attention of Railroad Companies in 
the West and South to their establishment at Cincin- 
nati. Their facilities for manufac are extensive, 
and the means of transportation to erent, points 
speedy and economical. They are prepared to execute 
to order, on short notice, Eight-Wheeled Passenger 
Cars of the most superior description. O and 
Covered Freight Cars, Four or Eight- Crank 
and Lever Hand Cars, Trucks, Wheels and Axles, and 


Railroad Work generally. 
Cinsinnati, Ohio, Oct, 2, 1848. 44ti 





ICOLL’S PATENT SAFETY SWITCH FOR 

Railroad Turnouts. Thisinvention forsometime 
in successful operation on one of the principal rail- 
roads in the country, effectually prevents é _ 
their trains from running off the track at a switch, left 
wrong by accident or Genie. It acts independently 
of the main track vt be ng Pere down or removed 
without cutting or displacing them. 

It is never toviehed y passing trains, except when 
in use, preventing their running off the ‘Tt ts 
simple in its construction and y cab tr requiring on- 
ly two castings and two rails; thelatter, even if auch 
worn or used, not objectionable. oo 58 
Working models of the Safety det 2 be seen 
at Messrs. Davenport, Bridges & ‘Kirk’s Cambridge 
Port, Mass., and at the office of the Railroad Journal, 
New York. SCOTS 
Plans, Specifications, and all information o) 
on application to the Suoaytbe, Inventor and 
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METALLIC INDIA RUBBER CAR SPRINGS. 





















































So much has,been published for the purpose of misleading the public in 
regard to the inventorship of the India-rubber Railroad Spring, patented in 
the United States by Mr. W. C. Fuller, that the New E land Car Com 
mys tors of this invention, have deemed it proper, for the tpfoenetion 
x) road Companies, Car Builders and the public generally, to lay before 
them the facts upon which they found their claim to this invention, and toa 
Patent therefor. 

t No. a Papreramte a cross section of the first model made by Mr. 
Tu un e direction of Mr, Ray, in the summer of 1844, and to 
which Mr. Pe Mr. Bradley and Mr. Bannester testify as being the mo- 
Cut No, 2, Represents the model made in 1845, te which Mr. Osgood 
B pag Gen. Thos. W. Harvey have testified. - i 

Cut No. 3, Represents a rough sketch made by Mr. Ray in 1844, which 

gave to a man about ig for England to take out <a who 

to Aeigr to os Age arrival in that country: ch promise 
. W. C. Fuller, of gag 7 patented the above Spring in that country 
on the 23d October, 1845. He filed his enrollment April 23d, 1846, and on 
the 22d October, 1846, he took out a patent in the United States under the 
title, ‘For Improvement in Railway Carriages,” when the improvement 


in the , and not in the carriage. 
The reader witreciive by the annexed testimony, that the India-rubber 


Car i dete invented by Mr. Ray about two years previous to 
of Mr. s ent. 
tions are omitted for want of room, but will be published in 
in the course of a few veeks. 
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